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Ant. 1. [ePlays of William Shakefpeare. With the Cortedtions and 


- Ilaftrations of various Commentators; to which are’added, Notes, . 


by Samuel Johnfon and George Steevens.’ With an Appendix. 
$vo. 10 Vols. 31. bound... Bathurft,. &c. 1773. 


MONG the accumulated proofs of the high efteem in 
which the wgitings of Shakefpeare are held, in the pre- 
{ent age, we may,confider the multiplicity of editions which 
his plays have undergone, in a few years, as not the leaft. 
This multiplicity, perhaps, furpaffes all other examples in the 


_ annals of licerature: Sucn a tribute of praife, we believe, has 


never been paid ‘to any other writer.—Bat the Immortal Bard 
(who, poflibly, by the way, never imagined that his works 
would have pafled a fecond edition) richly deferves every ho-. 
nour that can be paid'to the memory of fo aftonifhing a genius ; 
and to the EXALTED, and almoft infinitely vARIOUs, merit of 
his produétions. . . drm 2 
Shakefpeare, as Dr. Johnfon has. obferved, * begins now 
to allume the dignity of an ancient, and claim the privilege of | 
eftablifhed fame, and prefcriptive-veneration. He ‘has outlived 
his century, the'term/¢ommonly fixed as the teft of literary me- * 
rit. “Whatever advantages he might once derive from perfonal 


, allufions; Total euftoms, or-temporary opinions, ‘have for many _ 


yeats’ beet lalt’; and’ every topic of merriment, or’ motive of 
forrow, which'the modes of artificial: life’afforded ‘him, now 
only obfeure the fcegiés*which they once illuminated. ' The ef- | 
fects of favour-and éomipatition are at an end ; ‘the tradition of 
his friendfhips and his enmities has-perifhed-;-his-works fupport 
NO opinion with arguments, nor fupply any faction with2in- 


vectives ; they can~ neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malig> | 


nity but are read without any other reafon than the defire of 
fous XLIX. Ee pleafure, 
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pleafure, and are therefore praifed only as pleafure is obtained : 


yet, thus unafified by intereft or paffion, they have pafled 
through variations of tafte, and changes of manners, and, as 
they devolved from one generation to another, have received 
new honours at every tranfmiffion.’ 

‘ The plays of Shakefpeare,’ as Mr. Steevens remarks in his 
preface prefixed to his edition of Twenty of the old Quarto Copies *, 
« have been fo often republifhed, with every feeming advantage 
which the joint labours of men of the firft abilities could pro- 
cure for them, that one would hardly imagine-they could ftand 
in need ef any thing beyond illuftration of fome few dark paf- 
fages.” Yet thofe who attentively perufe the account given by 
this accurate Scholiaft of the induftry and labour required in col- 
leéiing and faithfully collating the old copies (and to.the toil of 
which he appears to have moft zealoufly and cheerfully fubmit- 
ted) will be convinced that much, after all, remained to be ac- 
complifhed, in order to do that juftice to the fame of this 
Prince of Poets, which the more curious and difcerning of his 
admirers would expect from a competent Editor. For notwith- 
ftanding the pains beftowed in revifing, and commenting on, 
his works, by the Rowes, the Theobalds, the Hanmers, and 
even the Popes and Warburtons, who have fucceffively repub- 
lifhed them, it might ftill be faid that almoft innumerable er- 
rors eluded their fearch, and that many of their conjeCtural 
emendations only ferved to ‘ objcure the fcenes’ they meant to 
© illuftrate.’—-How much is. it to be Jamented that the Great. 
Bard did not happily prevent al] the injuries which his works 
have received from the rude: hands of their earlieft publithers, 
and all the difficulty of RESTORATION (the main objec of the 
prefent revifal) which hath fo often defeated the laudable views. 
of the later Editors, by giving, himfelf, a complete edition of 
them !—But, as Dr. J. has remarked, ¢ it does not appear that 
Shakefpeare thought his works worthy of pofterity, that he levied 
any ideal tribute upon future times, or had any further profpec. 
than that of prefent popularity, and prefent profit.”. When his. 
plays had been acted, the Doétor imagines that his hope was: 
at an end; and that ¢ he folicited no addition of -honour from 
the reader.’—* So carelefs was this great poet of future fame, . 
‘that though he ‘retired to eafe and plenty, while he was yet 
little declined into the vale of years, before he could be difgufted 
withfatigue, or difabled by infirmity, he made no colleétion of 
his works, nor defired to refcue thofe which’ had been already 





* See a fhort account of this edition, in the 34th volume of our. 
Review, p. 237> 7? j 
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publifhed * from the depravations that obfcured them, or fecure 
to the re(t a better deftiny, by giving them to the world in ‘their 
enuine ftate.’ 

Bet how aftonifhing is this indifference to the fate of His 
writings, in the Author of fuch admirable produétions,—who 
could thus indolently refign4 his glorious compofitions to the 
horrible mangling of fueh Vandal publifhers! The tendernefs 
of an Author for the fruit of his brain, hath ‘often been com- 
pared to that of parents for their children: but, in the inftante 
before us, Shakefpeare, fo juftly ftyled the preat Poet of Na- 
ture, feems to have been, of all parents, the moft unnatural ¢! 

What an amazing contraft does this negligence of fame af- 
ford to the anxiety of Cicero and Pliny, with refpect to the 
celebrity which they hoped for, and even earneftly folicited, at 
the hands of their learned friends ! 

This new edition comes recommended to the public under 
the fantion of the two refpeable names which appear’ in the 
title-page. Dr. Johnfon’s edition of Shakefpeare was firft printed 





aint 


* By the players, from no better copies, perhaps (as Mr. Pope 
remarks) than the prompter’s Lock, or piece-meal parts, written out 
forthe ufe of the actors, whofe very names are fometimes, through 
carelefinefs, fet down, inftcad of the Perfone Dramatis: while m 
others, the notes of direction to the property-men for their moveabh/es, 
and to the players for their entries, are inferted into the text. From 
fuch inftances of ignorance and heedleffnefs in the copiers, who were 
not much outdone in care or fagacity by the firlt printers, are we to 
wonder how it could poffibly happen that Shakefpeare’s works fuf- 
fered more depravations, as Dr. J. exprefies it, than perhaps ever fell 
to the lot of any other Writer. But how wonderfully do the jewels 
emit their radiance thro’ the rubbith in which they have been buried ! 

+ Dr. Johnfon, however, has fuggefted a reafon for this feeming 
indifference in Shakefpeare to literary fame, which is, we own, much 
more probable, as well as more honourable to the memory of the 
venerable Bard, than what we have, it is hoped, not ill-naturedly, 
faid.of his want of natural affection to the offspring of his brain. The 
Doctor fuppofes it poflible that this great Poet’s negligence of fame 
might proceed from that * fuperiority of mind, which defpifed its 
own performances, when it compared them with its powers, and 
judged thofe works unworthy to be preferved, which the critics of 
following agés were to contend for the fame of’reftoring and ex- 
plaining.” : | — 
| A Hint for the Patnters. 

t A good picture has been painted, reprefenting Garrick, courted 
by Tragedy and Comedy. Might not a fimilar thought employ thé 
pencil of a Gainfborough, a Hoare, or a Reytiolds ?—SuaxesPiare, 
addrefled by Nature, and by Fame; and turning away, with a 
proper expreflion of indifference, from the jatter. r 
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in 1765; and was amply confidered in our Reviews for that 
year. Mr. Steevens’s {eparate publication of the Twenty Plays 
came out in the year following, and was briefly but refpea- 
fully regiftered in our Journal, at the time of its appearance, as 
mentioned’in the firft note of this article.—As thofe perform- 
_ ances may be deemed fufficient indications of what the Public 
might expe@ from the critical talents of thefe Gentlemen, it 
will probably be thought unneceflary for us to enlarge on the 
particular merits of an undertaking, executed under the joint 
aufpices of f{choliafts; whofe abilities for a work of this kind 
are fo well known, and fo generally admitted. 

With refpeé&t to what has actually been performed by the 
prefent Editors, Mr. Steevens, who feems to have had by much 
the largeft fhare in the undertaking, has given an account of 
it, in his preliminary advertifement. The detail of particulars 
would take up too much of our fcanty room ; and therefore we 
fha!l only obferve on the whole, that enough, in our opinion, 
has been done to render this the beft edition of Shakefpeare’s 
dramatic works which hath yet been offered to the Public. 

- The plays are preceded (as in Dr. Johnfon’s former edition) 
by a colle&tion of prefaces, written by the moft confiderable of 
Shakefpeare’s editors; and we cannot but cagmmend the prefent 
publifhers for ftill retaining them, as they unqueftionably com- 
prehend a great variety of remarks onthe genius and writings 
of the Author, many of them learned and inftruGtive—others 
ingenious and curious—and all of them entertaining to the at- 
tentive and critical reader. 

Dr. Johnfon’s elaborate preface ftands firft; and is here re- 
printed with no alteration, or addition, except a decent com- 
pliment to his colleague, introduced at the end of the piece. 

The Doétor’s prefatory difcourfe is followed by an adver- 
tifement of confiderable Jength, from Mr. Steevens. This pre- 
vious addrefs we have already mentioned. To this paper is 
fubjoined a very large catalogue of thofe tranflated authors, to 
many of whom reference has been made, in the difputes re- 
lating to a queftion which, by fome critics, hath been deemed 
of much importance,—the Learning of Shakefpeare: a point 
which we join with Mr, Steevens in pronouncing to have been 
decifively fettled by the Rev. Mr, Farmer’s judicious pamphlet: 
fee Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 153. Moft of the obfervations con- 
tained in this ingenious traé& are, we find, interfperfed among 
the very numerous notes and various readings with which this 
edition is enriched. 

Next to Mr. Steevens’s preface, and the lift of thofe Greek 
and Roman poets, orators, &c. who had. been rendered accel- 
fible to Shakefpeare, by the old Enelifh tranflations, we bave 
the dedication and preface’ of the two players, Heminge and 


Condaly 
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Condeli, prefixed to the firft folio edition, of 1623; which was 
rinted feven years after the Author’s death: and is the firft 
collection of his works. 

Mr. Pope’s preface comes next; and then: we have. Mrv 
Theobald’s, Following the order of time in which the editions 
appeared, Sir. Thomas Hanmer’s preface is given; and this is 
fucceeded by Bifhop Warburton’s, Mr. Steevens’s advertifement. 
to his edition of the Twenty Plays, follows‘ the Bifhop’s critical 

erformance;. and the rear * of this prefatory. proteffion is 
brought up by Rowe’s Life of Shakefpeare. To Mr. Rowe’s 
account ¢ our Editors have added the following paflage, which,’ 
they inform us, Mr. Pope related, as communicated to him by 
Mr. Rowe: viz. : 7 : , 

‘¢ In the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not at all in ufe, thofe who were too proud, 
too tender, or too idle to walk, went on horfeback to any dif- 
tant bufinefs or diverfion: Many came on horfeback to the 
play, and when Shakefpeare fled to London, from the terror of 
a criminal profecution, his firft expedient was to wait at the 
door of the playhoufes, and hold the.horfes of thofe who had 
no fervant, that they might be ready again after the perform-) 
ance. In this office he became fo confpicuous for his care and 
readinefs, that in a fhort time every man as he alighted called 
for Will Shakefpeare, and fcarcely any other waiter was trufted 
with a:horfe while Will Shakefpeare could be had: This was 
the firft dawn of better fortune. Shakefpeare finding more 
horfes put into his hand than he could hold, hired boys to 
wait under his infpeétion, who, when Will was fummoned, 
were immediately to prefent themfelves, / am Shake/peare’s boy, 
Sir. In time Shakefpeare found higher employment; but as 
long as the practice of riding to the playhoufe continued, the 
waiters that held the horfes retained the appellation-of Shatke/- 
peare’s Boys.”-——This laft-mentioned circumftance is new. 

To the tenth and laft volume of this edition is added a large 
Appendix, confifting of notes which were communicated by cor- 
reipondents, or collected from publifhed volumes, fince the 





* We had nearly forgotten to mention the copy of Shakefpeare’s 
Will, which is fubjoined to the collection of prefaces, &c. alfo the 
copy of an inftrument from the Heralds’ Office, tranfmitted to the 
Editors by John Anftis, Efg; Garter King at Arms; relating to the 
grant of a Coat to Shakefpeare, on the merits of his anceftors, and 
by which it appears that his family had, at that time, continued in 
Warwickfhire, ‘‘ by fome defcents, in good reputation and credit.” 

+ Rowe's Life of Shakefpeare, Dr. J. obferves, is written without 
elegance or fpiric ; but he retains it as the beft account that has beea 


given of particulars not generally known before. : 
'Ee3 impreffios 
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unprefiion of the plays was completed. Among thefe commu: 
nications we oblerve a letter from the Rev. Mr. Farmer ¢ be- 
fore-mentioned ; containing a pretty long feries of annotations; 
wherein it has: been’ a favourite point with the ingenious Author, 
to fupport Shakefpeare’s old text, againft the attacks of former 
commentators: which is the grand. obje& of Mr. Steevens 
himfelf. 
In this Appendix too (but not among Mr. Farmer’s notes) 
we find the curious difquifition concerning the provocative virtues 
of the potatoe: with which the news-paper wits have made 
themfelves; if not their readers, fo extremely merry. There 
is certainly too much of this /uxurious piece of natural hiftery, 
with, perhaps, no truth for its foundation; and we: apprehend 
que learned Editors have gone pretty far out-of their wayto 
bring:itin. The name of Cotutns ftands at the foot of this 
long note; which is given as a comment ona paflage in Troilus 
and Creffida, where Therfites talks of ** The Devil Luxury, 
with. bis:fat rump and potatoe firger.’’. Shakefpeare alfo ftrongly 
alludes to the fame fuppofed quality of this root, in the Merry 
Wives of Windfor: ‘* Let the fky rain potatoes, bail kiffing 
comhts,and {now eringoes ;—let a tempeff of provocation come.” 
All this ferves. to fhew, however; that the root itfelf, whatever 
maybe its qualities; has: been longer known in England than 
is generaliy imagined, 7 
We fhall now clofe this article, in the words of Mr. Farmer, 
asithey ftand at the beginning of .his letter to Mr, Steevens :-< 
‘s [heedition you now offer to the Public, approaches much 
nearer to perfediion than any that has yet appeared} and, b 
doubt not, will be the flandard of every future).one.” The 
fentence does not terminate elegantly ;- but’ we’ beartily adopt 
the witer’s opinion. Lae G. 


} This gentleman is of Emanuel College, Cambrilge. 7 





Art. I. Mifcellany Sermons, extraded chiefly from the Warks of Divines 
of the laft Century. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. Boards. Cadell. 1773. 


HE fermons compofed by many of the Englifhi Proteftint 
divines of the laft age, may be read with peculiar advan- 

tage, by all who have a prevailing regard for manly fenfe, and 
plain truth, delivered in honeft and blunt language. They were 
not, indeed, of the delicate race of your refined court preachers, 
who ** fcorn to mention hell to ears polite.” Not fo the worthy 
- champions of the church who fought the good -fight a century, 
ago. - They were not only difpofed to render to, God the things,’ 
that were God’s, but they thought it incumbent om them alfo to 
give Satan his due ; and if a profpeét of the blifs of heaven would 
not tempt men to tread the paths of righteoufnefs, they fcrupted 
not 
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not to difplay to their view, the fatal alternative, in all its ter- 
rors.—In truth, provided reformation was wrought, they. were 
not. over-nice about the. means ufed for accomplifhing fo de- 
firable a purpofe. Whether Hope or Fear were the moving 
principle, the choice or difference: of the motive gave them 
jittle concern. If the flock were edified by either means, the 
venerable fhepherd was happy in the idea of his own inftrumen- 


tality toward effecting fo good a work. 7 
It would be no unprofitable amufement, to confider the 


changes that have happened in the modes of Englifh preaching, 
fince the full eftablifhment of the reformation, in. the happy 
reign of Elizabeth. On this head, the Editor of the collection 
before us hath the following very fenfible obfervations ; which 


we fhall tranfcribe from his preface : | 

‘ The method of infrudtion from the pulpit, fince:the revival of 
literature in this kingdom, hath undergone various changes, Du. 
ring the reigns of King Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, it was, from the cireumftances of the 
times, merely controverfial ; as it was alfo in a great meafure in the 
reign of King James the Firft, but altered for the worfe, by an often- 
tation of learaing, a quaintnefs of expreflion, and an affectation of 
puns and quibbles. Ia the former part of the reign, of King Chagles 
the Firft, the ftyle became more rational and temperate. But du- 
ring that whole procefs of. time, thofe fermons, which, Kings and 
Queens conftantly frequented and liftened to with attention, were 
what would have been thought at this day unfufferably tedious and 
infipid. 7 

“Upon the downfall of epifcopacy, in the latter end of the reign 
of King Charles the Firft, came in an unlettered tribe, who did not 
mend the matter at all, ‘They did not indeed (for a very obvious 
reafon) weary the audience with Latin and Greek quotations from 
the Fathers, but what they could they did; they ranfacked the bible 
from one end to the other for proofs and illufirations, which was an 
inexhauftible fund for ekeing out an extemporary effufion to any 
given length; and an hour-glafs was placed by them, whereby to 
eltimate the quantity of their labour. 
_ © But though they preached extempore, yet it was not commonly 

without fome kind of preconceived plan, which contained the fketch 
and outlines of their intended difcourfe; which, for the fake of me- 
mory, was divided and fubdivided into numberlefs branches. And 
this indeed was the cafe in a great meafure of their more learned 
predeceffors. To furnifh out a fermon of an hour, or (as it fome- 
times happened) two hours long, it was neceflary to take a large 
compafs, and divide the fubject into many-heads, and thofe into 
Others and others again; and the fame notes of tranfition, as 2dly, 
3dly, 4thly, recurring over and over, the hearer was bewildered, 
re what was intended for perfpicuity became the occafion of cone 
ufion. 

‘ The reign of Charles the Second was efteemed, and not unde- 


{ervedly, an age of learning; not from any extraordinary Macenas- 
Ee 4 like 
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like encouragement from the prince, but from this caufe: dguri 

the afurpation of Oliver Cromwell, moft of the clergy of liberal edu- 
cation.and genius, beitig difplaced from their offices in the church, 
had leifure to'apply thofe faculties to ftudy, which, if they had con- 
tinued in their functions, would have been employed in the ‘{cenes of 
active life, Thefe, upon the reftoration of King Charles the Second, 
shone out with redoubled lufire. .Thofe twelve years of ufurpation, 
which (fo far as one can judge from the printed difcourfes of toofe 
times) did not produce one rational preacher, laid the foundation of 
a glorious fuperftruCture in the next fucceeding period, But ftill 
the length of fermons was not much diminifhed, and in that age of 
diffipation began to be looked upon as a grievance. Infomuch that 
the. Hon. Robert Boyle compofed an effay on purpofe of confolation 
againft long fermons, but in the conclufion he takes occafion to with 
neverthelefs that the clergy would confine themfelves to'their hour. 
Had he lived half a century longer, he would have found a confiders 
able reformation in this particular. Perhaps we may be now haften- 
ing into the other extreme. It feemeth indeed to be fomewhat un- 
accountable, that a congregation, who would think themfelves 
cheated and ill-ufed ifthey had not a fermon preached to them, yet 
will univerfally agree, that the fhorter it is, the better.’. 7 


In explaining the particular defign of this republication of | 


compofitions which appeared in the laft age, Dr, Burn * profetles 
that his intention is * only to revive, ‘and, as it were, modernize 
certain works of genius, which were the ‘productions chiefly of 
divines of the laft century; and that, not of thofe divines of 
that period, who are yet in deferved efteem and reputation, but 


of fuch whofe works are almoft configned to oblivion; and 


confequently this revival of them may have fomething even of 
noyelty to recommend it.’ 

By this time the Reader is impatient ta learn the names of 
the divines on whom the Editor’s choice hath fallen, Thefe, 
howeve?, are here defignedly pafled over in filence; and the 
reafon for this is both fingular and polisic: ‘ the recital, faye 
he, might perhaps be here a kind of ftumbling-block in the 
entrance ; and therefore it- is thought fit to refer to the book 
itfelf for fatisfaction in that refpect.’—For the fame reafon, too, 
we infer, none of the authors’ names appear in the Tables of 
Contents prefixed tq each volume ;—which we are forry for, as 
the omiffion wi!l give us the trouble of again turning to the 
head title of every difcourfe contained in the four volumes, in 
order. to fatisfy the curiofity of our Readers: who, probably, 





* Author of the celebrated treatife on she Qfice of a Fujtice of the 
Peace.—It is not ufual for ys to mention the name of any Author, 
who does not himfelf affix it to his work ; but in the, prefent cafe we 
are the lefs {crupulous, as the concealment of the Jearned name has 
proved like Teague’s myftery, ‘‘ which a// 1¢ world knew to be a 
creat fecret.” ae . ; 
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would not hold us excufed, fhould we, in complaifance to the 
Editor’s very pardonable finefle, withhold from them.a piece of 
information, which they will certainly think it was our duty to 
give them. . 
List of AUTHORS, 


Kettlewell, Bithop Taylor, Bifhop Patrick, 
Clagget, Owtram, South, | 
Sherlock, Pelling, Newcome, 
Bray, Bifhop Wilkins, Horneck. 

Scott, Bifhop Hall, | 


Befide the difcourfes collected from the above-mentioned di- 
vines, we have here five fermons by the Editor, the‘ fubjects' of 
which are—On Drunkenne/s—Pfalmody—Gon’s Knowledge—The 
Folly of Sin—On Reftitution. | 

As Dr. Burn is more generally known by his publications. 
as alawyer, than in the character of a divine, we fhall here 
give a fpecimen of his compofitions for the pulpit; and this we 
fhall take from his fermon on Pfalmody, as the fubject is not 
very common, 

The expreffion of our gratitude to our almighty and eternal 
Benefactor, in fongs of praife, is founded,.as the worthy Author 
obferves in his, exordium, * in the nature of man, and ‘confe- 
quently is as old as the creation :’ but he traces it ftill higher ; 
for it was, fays he, ¢ the employment of heaven before man was 
made—and will be fo after the confummation of all things.’ 

In confidering the antiquity of this part.of, public worfhip, 
he has the following obfervations on the ftate of Pfalmody un- 
der the Jewifh difpenfation : fo 

‘ David, fays our Author, was a proficient in the knowlege of 
founds, and was himfelf both a performer in the fervice, and=com~ 
pofed the words which were fet to mufic by his chief muficians. He 
procured perfons fkilful in the art, ata royal expence ;. and gave all- 
sa encouragement to the profeffors of it. He employed in his 

rvice no lefs than two hundred and fourfcore and eight fingers and 
Muficianse It is indeed a lofs to be lamented, that no footfteps of. 
the ancient mufic are now to be found, whereby we might be en- 
abled to form an adequate comparifon between the ancient and mo-’ 
dern mufic. 

‘ We read of mighty things performed by the muficians of old:; 
that they could tranfport a man to rage and fury, and immediately: 
and in a moment quell the commotions of the foul, infpire the ten-: 
der paffions, and infufe.the foftneffes of love, or the extafies of de-. 
votion; nay, that they could charm even the brute creation, and» 
move things fenfelefs and inanimate. 

* But thefe are only the exaggerations of poets, or hyperbolical 
expreflions of ancient authors, whofe manner it wasto reprefent- 
things beyond the life;,and itis in this inftance as in many others, 
the more ancient the more figurative,’ 
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The Do&or however acknowledges that what is faid of the 
influence which ancient miufic ‘had upon the foul, may in a 
great meafure be true; end yet, ashe obferves,.the ancient 
mufic might not be more excellent than the modern ; for a good 
~ modern compofition with produce equal effects: ¢ efpecially, fays 
he, if.we: canter that one man is more fufceptible of ‘impref- 
fions of this kind than another; and that fomething may be 
owing to the unufualnefs of the thing, for a perfon who hears 
mufic but feldom, or who gever heard it before, would be much 
more affected than he who hears it frequently. . 

.§ Neverthelefe, proceeds the’ Author, } will attribute to the an- 
eient mafic its jult praifé. The human voice wasthe fame ther that 
it is now; and all inftruments are more agreeable to the fenfation 
of man, as they approach the nearer unto-that flandard.. For God 
hath fo framed our nature, that the voice of man is more acceptable 
to man than any other.found; and that, for focia) reafons, and alfo 
that pres oe have this, amongft the other ingredients of our hap- 
pinefs, in ourfelves. te 

+ Some inftruments: lakewife, efpecially of the vocal kind, might 
perhaps be nearly the fame in ancient times, as they are now.» Other 
inftruments undoubtedly:have received what are called improvements, 
and efpecially ja extendipg'to a much greater compafs of notes *, 
But it, may. be. sypattiones (upon the pringtple aforegoing) whether 
this thal] univerfally and without exception be deemed-an improve- 
ment, as it deviates fo much. the urther fiom »nature, the fandasd 
whereof (as I faid) is the human voice, _ And in, faét: thofe are not 
deemed the heft compofitions, which traverfe the whole fcale of a 
modern inftrument; but are ‘looked upon as extravagances, or rather 
diftertions' of Fancy ;'and* the moft applauded’ compofitions of the 
beft mafters, and the moft applauded parts of thofe compofitions, ‘if 
we :exdmine them, we fhall find to be fuch, as take in no large 
compafs:of inftrament. « * | 

+/§ The ancientsi generally followed nature : hence the works of Eu- 
dlid; Plato; Ariftotle, Hippocrates, and many others, have faftained 
theimrank; through all the changes of times, and the vicifiitades of 
learning, for two thoufand years: and the reafon is plain, becaufe 
nature isthe fame now, that it was two‘thoufsnd years agos «*-- 

-© Hence alfo the ancient painters and fatuaries were never equalled, 
being contented not to: mend, but only to imitate the works of God, 
Hence thofe ftriking proportions, in the naked body of man, which 
are: exhibited in fome of the ancient ftatues, affect the mind with an 
inexpreflible fatisfaétion; whereas the like workmanthip, employed 

the body of aman with his clothes on, would: have the con- 

trapy:efied, and leave the mind diflatisied and uneafy, although we 
did not:immediately fee the reafon of it : but che reafon is. this ; the 
one is the imitation of the works of God, andthe other of the works 
of:a taylor,’ : 


al 





«®* © An inftrament of'ten firings David calls forth to. be exercifed 
upon extraordinary occafions, Pf; xxxiii 2. xcii. 3. cxliv. g. Per- 
haps their common inflruments, as was mo natural, comprehended 
anoftave, and no more.’ 
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. After curforily hinting at thofe refinements in mufic by which 
it becomes unnatural, the Door judicioufly obferves that theré 
are many reafons why, in a mixed congregation, it ought 
ot to be exquifitely refined; and that the ancients ‘more 
firitly followed nature, in their mufical compofitions, than 
the-moderns do, And here he takes occafion to remark,, 
with refpect to /anguages, that the founds in the Hebrew, 
above ull other languages, correfposd with the. thing figni- 
fied ; and that ‘ therein, it hath the moft remarkable fignatures 
of the language of. nature. Mattens of grief are expreffed by: flow- 
founding fyllables ; of rage, by harfh and difficult pronunciations’; 
and matters. of joy gently glide away in founds of eafy and delight- 
ful utterance. I will not be tedious upon this head, and therefore 
fhall only exemplify what I have faid in one well-known inftance. 
The expreffion in the Hebrew, which fignifieth, Praié. ye the, Lord, 
hath nothing in it of that harfinefs, which thefe words do bear in 
Englifh ; and therefore the modern compofers leave it untranflated ; 
J mean, the term Hallelujab, which is a kind of Gloria Patri in mi- 
niature. There feemeth to be fomething inchanting in the very 
found of it. . So free it is from all ruggednefs of accent, and plays 
upon the tongue with fuch liquid fluency, that when they have.once 
taken it up, they know not how.to leave it. They tofs it to and fro, 
and transfafe it through all the variety of melody; catching at every. 
fyllable, and every echo of a fyllable; until at length, like an ex- 
piring taper (as it were exhaufted of its fubftance) it languihhes, 
trembles, and dies away. , 

““€ T wilt not delay in exanfining how far the pfalms of David were 
compefed in metre. Rhyme, or a determinate number of feet or fyl- 
lables, in exprefling our fentiments, have no foundation. in the na- 
ture of things, or of languages, Thefe are refinements of later ages. 
And.to attempt to reduce David’s meafures unto the like ftandard, 
feemeth to be an undertaking prepofterous and abfurd And upon 
the whole, the Hebrew meafures feem to be no otherwife than thus ; 
that is to fay,-verfes or lines, the latter part whereof correfpondeth 
to the former by a kind of antithefis in the fenfe and fignification, 
without. any gingle in the found, or artificial determination of the 
fyllables as to number or quantity; but the exprefion flows as na- 
ture dictates, So that the difference between the moft ancient and 
the modern verfification is this; that in the former nature predomi- 
nates; in the latter, art hath the upper hand, and nature is made 
fabfervient to it; which in very deed is a contradiction, for art is, or 
fhould be, nothing elfe but an imitation of nature.’ 

With refpe&-to the facred poetry of the Hebrews;-we may 
refer fuch of our Readers as may be defirous of farther fatisfac- 
tion in. regard of its metre, to the excellent work publifhed on 
that fubject by Dr. Lowth, now Bifhop of Oxford; ‘in which 
he hath completely refuted the hypothefis of Bifhop Hare: fee 
Rev. vol. viii. p. 401; and vol. xii. p.485. See alfo, more 
particularly, our fentiments on this fubject, in our 14th vol. 
P» 249—253- . 3 . 
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| Having clofed his obfervations on the Jewith pfalmody, our 
Author comes’ next to our ob/ipation to follow the praétice of 
m-finging, as an act of Chriftian worfhip.’ In this part of 
his difcourfe he fhews that we are not enjoined, or bound to it, 
by any human authority ; but that the praétice is allowed, as 
conducive to edification. ‘The. Doétor is, however, an advocate 
for the expediency and: utility of the practice, on the following 
confiderations, viz... that. it habituates the people to a love of 
the divine fervice; that every perfon approves the work in which- 
he is himfelf employed; and that it is one of the excellencies 
of our liturgy, that the people have a greater fhare in the fer- 
vice'than hath been allowed in any other eftablifhed form, or 
than is practifed in any of ‘the Diffenting congregations. ~~’ 

* And it is a rule,’ continues the ingenious Preacher, * which 
will always hold, becaufe the foundation is in nature. Hence we 
may account for people’s being fo fond of their own offspring, and 
of their own f{peeches and actions, in whith others perhaps fee no- 
thing that they can fo much admire. Faas i 2 

« Hence, in the finging of pfalms, the fatisfaftion doth not always 
arife from’ the excellency of the compofition, but from’ the perfon 
himfelf being concerned in the execution. And upon the introduc- 
tion of any new method of finging, they who bear no fhare’in the 

rformanceé are apt to conclude in favour of the former way ; not: 
ecanfe it is lefs uncouth and difagreeable, but becaufe it is their 
own, 

‘ Thefe indeed are difagreements which ought to be avoided ; but 
in the méan time the thing itfelf is certain, that every man will take. 
delight in that fervicé, in which he himfelf is a performer t.’ 
~ In the third head of his difcourfe, Dr. Burn gives us his ob- 
fervations concerning our conduct in the execution of this part 
of our public devotions: And, fir, | 

* Let us, not, fays he, addrefs ourfelves thereunto with impetuo- 
fity and precipitation, as the horfe rufheth into the battle... Vocife- 
ration is the Jeaft part of it; and to exclaim as loud as pofiible we 
can, feemeth rather calculated to infufe terror than complacency ;: 
and more cfpecially if a perfon hath a remarkably ftrong voice, and: 
withal much zeal, he {poils the harmony by overbearing; and dif. : 
appoints himfelf and others of the fatisfaction which. fhould arife, 
from a proportionable adjuftment of the feveral parts of the compo- 
fition. Befides, alfo, that it is an affront to all the reft; for every. 
onc hath a right to be heard in his turn: even as in converfation, he 





- ad 


+ On this: principle we mayfabfcribe to the policy of the Mora-’ 
vian and Methodift teachers, who allow their people fo large a fhare’ 
in the performance of their public devotions, and whole finging: 
is fo much fuperior to that in other, lefs enthufiaftic, affemblies. 
It is well known that they have adopted the mufic .of fome of our 
fineft fongs, &c. fuch as, He comes! THe Hero comes, &c. And 
they have given good reafons for fo doing: for, as Whitefield faid, 
** Why fhould the devil have all the beft tunes ?” = 
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who affumes more than his fhare of the difcourfe, intrenches u 
the natural liberty of mankind, and confequently is a public nuifance. 

‘ Secondly, Let us not (on the other hand) apply ourfelves there- 
unto with a fprace affectation, and an effeminate delicacy, unnata- 
ral to the Englifh nation.—A grave folemn movement, efpecially 
where the feveral parts accompany each other in folemn counterpoint 
(as the muficians term it) feems beft adapted for the common ufe of 
a popular congregation... A quick tranfition in any of the parts is 
improper, for reafons drawn from the nature’ of man, and from the 
nature of founds. “All perfons have nota genius alike adapted to 
mufic ; and thofe whohave the leaft knowledge in any feience, are 
frequently apt to make the greateft thew of it. This would create 
an infufferable jarring in the divine worfhip, if the performance de- 
pended upon any nice modulation in point of time or of voice. Be- 
fides, as I faid, it is inconfiftent with the nature of founds, Sound 
doth not pafs inftantaneoufly, but moves in comparifon by flow ad- 
vances. In achurch of any confiderable dimenfions, a fhort note is 
over at one end of the church, before it is heard, and confequently 
before it is begun at the otherend. And this is the caufe, whya 
perfon at the low end of a church is always behind the ref of the 
congregation in his refponfes. And a variation in finging, in the 

oint of time, if it were but for half a note, caufeth as great a jum- 
ble, and difcord, and confufion, as if the difference were as far as 
between heaven and earth, For it. is in mufic as in other things, 
that the moft agreeable is parted by a very narrow interval from the 
moft difagreeable. 

‘ And as too much air, although perhaps agreeable in itfelf, ought 
to be excluded out of the compofition ; much more ought all affeéted 
air to be excluded out of the performance. ‘This fpoils all harmony 
at all times, and in all places. Where two founds or more do coin- 
cide and are agreeable, any one of thofe founds variegated with a 
tremulous exaltation or depreffion, although but for a very little, is 
capable to make the coincidence molt fhocking and monftrous; and 
being befide the compofer’s intention, ought not to be introduced 
by perfoiis who probably underitand not the firft principles of com- 
pofition. : ! 

‘ And as all unnatural decorations ought to be avoided between 
the individual notes, much more ought all meretricial ornaments 
(as I prefume to call them) between the feveral parts of the perform- 
ance. And this is often the cafe where that noble inftrument an 
organ hath been introduced. It is not of fo much concern to the 
congregation, to know how nimbly the artift can move’ his fingers, 
as it is that they fhould not be interrupted in the moft folemn part of 
their worfhip of almighty God. Sixteen impertinent preludes and 
interludes, in finging two ftaves of David’s pfalms, is too. much for 
any purpofe of devotion. And it is juft as natural, as for a man to 
walk fteadily and fedately for fix or eight paces, and then run, leap, 
and dance as faft as ever he can for fix or eight more, and’ fo on for 
a quarter of an hour together. In /peaking it would: be equally ri- 
diculous, and even in /mging; if-a man fhould go about to fing the 
very identical notes which are played upon the initrument,’ with the 


alternate and almoft inftantaneous changes, from.quick to flow, from 
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light to grave, it would excite a very different kind of fenfation from 
that of a folemn, grave, and ferious act of religious adoration. 

‘ Laftly, and to conclude all; Let it be remembered, that the 
finging of pfalms, although it isa commendable and’ ufeful appen- 
dage of religious worfhip, yet it is dat an appendage of wt. J ewil/ 
bave mercy, faith God, and not facrifice. Wherewith foall I come be- 
fore the Lord (faith the prophet) and bow my/felf before the high God ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old ? 
Will the Lord be pleafed with thoulands of rams, or ten thoufands of ri- 
wers of oil ?—He bath fhewed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do jujftly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? 

‘ A good life, above all other things, is the beft handmaid to de- 
votion ; and is efpecially neceflary for that branch of it, which I have 
been all along {peaking of. I have in this difcourfe deduced all my 
arguments from nature. Mufic itfelf is but the fcience of nature; 
and the rules of compofition are nothing but obfervations drawn from 
mature, of what is agreeable or difagreeable to the fenfation of hear- 
ing. What is agreeable to nature will always hold, and what is dif- 
agreeable is the fame yefterday and to-day and for ever. But above 
all the contradictions to nature which I have obferved, this one thing 
is the moft unnatural, for a man with an evil confcience to go about 
to fing. It feemeth a little abfurd for a man, who perhaps hath been 
guilty of a debauch over night, to fet up to fing to the praife and 
glory of God next morning. ) 

‘ As a mind loaded with oppreffion is unfit for the triumphs of 
fong, much more fo is a confcience burdened with guilt. Alas! 
what hath he to do with finging, whofe portion (unlefs he repenteth) 
fhall be weeping and wailing.and gnafhing of teeth. The voice of 
diftrefs is always broken and inharmonious. Therefore, that we may 
fing well, we muft live well.’ 

hefe obfervations are very juft, and of the moft ufeful ten- 
dency.— We have only to add a remark which hath often oc- 
curred to us, on this fubject; and which we fhall not fcruple 
freely to exprefs, from our genuine feelings, and honeft refent- 
ment. We mean this in reference to the difagreeable and un- 
happy effect of a negligent, flovenly, coarfe, or difcordant 
manner of performing this atherwife folemn and delightful part 
of our public worfhip. Of thefe grofs defects fome, or all, are 
too often obfervable, both in our churches and meeting-houles ; 
where, to hear a vulgar, illiterate bellman of a clerk, roaring 
out Sternhold’s ftaves, or Watts’s ryhmes, to the praife and 
glory of Gad, as he calls it—thescongregation joining but to ins 
creafe the noife, and altogether ‘ GRATING HARSH DISCORD,” 
like Milton’s gates of hell,—is an abomination both to the in+ 
ftru€ted mind and the mufical ear, which no Chriftian patience 
(one would think) could endure, unlefs to that patience were 
added downright ftupidity, or a total indifference to the man- 
ner in which the worlhip of almighty God is performed! Such 
vile abufe of a moft pious and pleafing inftitution, muft rates 
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tend to proveke than edify every man of fuperior judement, tafte, 
and feeling ; and inftead of harmonizing his foul, ferve only to 
fend him away in a frame and difpofition of mind fimilar to that 
of Hogarth’s enraged mulfician. : . 

Shame on the clergy, of all denominations, who can ftand 
fo tamely by, and fee their Mafter’s houfe, and moft folema 
fervice, fo profaned—fo burlefqued !. It is not fo, we are fully 
perfuaded, where the fenfible and worthy Author of the fore- 
going obfervations on pfalmody prefides as paftor, be. 


at én ——_———-.—_- Denti i i 8. ns 
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Art. Til, Ob/ervations on the Nature and Care of Fevers. By William 
Grant, M.D. 8vo. 2 Vols: 163. ‘Cadell. bos 
R. Grant’s Enquiry into the nature, rife, and freer of the 
fevers moft common in London, was firtt publithed in 1771, 
in one volume 3 and fome account of it appeared in our Réeview 
for November, in the fame year. As the work has been confi- 
derably augmented and improved, with the addition of a fecond 
part entirely new, we thal! now give a brief fketch of the whole. 
The Doétor’s intention, we apprehend, was to throw fome 
new light upon.the nature of fevers in general ; but more par- 
ticularly to diftinguifh each variety of fever from every other 
kind, in order to afcertain it’s peculiar nature, and the fpecial 
method of cure that hath been found moft fuccefsful in it, For 
this purpole he divides all fevers into two clafies; the firft claf 
confifts of fevers which he had met with regularly, invariably, 
and annually in London, for the fpace of 20 years [ucceflively. 
Thefe, he Ban are the natural confequence of the change of 
feafon ; and always have been, and ever mult continué the fame, 
as much as any other natural production of this climate: and 
thefe he denominates commen fevers, as arifing from common caufes 
hy The fecond clafs of fevers he calls uncommon fevers, not 
arifing' fram the ordinary change of feafon, but from fingular 
combinations in particular places, feafons, or circumftances, pro- 
ducing a new and extraordinary effet upon the bodies of men; 
thefe, therefore, are not to be met with every year; but appear 
or difappear irregularly ; and this he endeavaurs to prove by the 
authority of the beft Enolith obfervators, added to the teftimony 
of many people now refiding in London. | 
The firft part of this work, as«we have already obferved, 
contains a fhort account of the origin and pregrefs of the com- 
mon fevers, taken from a journal of twenty years practice in 
London ; and illuftrated with cafes, praétical obfervations, and 
quotations from practical authors. egg 
In arranging the matter of this firft part, he has followed the 
example of former writers on the fubjeCt, and divided the com- 
mon fevers into two claffes, viz. Vernal and autumnal ; but he 
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fays that the vernal fevers begin in December and laft till July ; 
and that the autumnal fevers begin in July and laft till Decem. 
ber: although he allows that the winds and weather may occa- 
fion fome exceptions from this general rule. 

The firft chapter of the firft part contains a fhort difcuffion 
of theague in general ; becaufe, fays he, the ague is a difeafe 
equally connected with the vernal and autumnal fevers ; but it 
had been much more to the purpofe to have divided this chap. 
ter’ to have added the vernal ague to the fy non putris, 
and the autumnal ague to the end of the bilious, or atrabilious 
fever; fo that, inftead of being the firft, it ought to have been 
the laft of the firft part: there it might have been introduced 

ularly in its proper place, and might have been difcufled with 

i trouble and more perfpicuity. 
All the vernal fevers, according to the Doétor, are inflamma- 
tory, but not equally nor fimply fo; for he has obferved, that 
there is fome other fpecies of morbid matter frequently added to 
the phlogiftic lentor, which commonly requires a coétion and 
crifis peculiar to itfelf; and that this morbid matter is different 
at different feafons. ‘To prove this, he divides the vernal fevers 
into three diftin€&t, epidemic conftitutions, viz. The catarrhous, 
the fimple inflammatory, and the humoral. Although in each of 
thefe conftitutions, the morbid matter remains nearly the fame, 
yet it feems to act differently on different habits, and confe- 
quently produces a confiderable variety of fymptoms, to which 
different names have been given. 

Thus the catarrhous conftitution, which begins perhaps in 
December, and continues about two months, gives rife, not 
only to the coryza and catarrhous fever or fluxion on the mem- 
brana {neideri and lungs; but alfo to a fpecies of rheumatifm, 
morbus coxyagefis, t{chiadicus, eryfipelas, dyfentery, and other 
rheums and fluxions incident to that feafon. He has found by 
experience, that all thofe difeafes eafily yielded to the fame, or 
a fimilar method of cure to that which agreed with the catarrh; 
excepting only fome little alteration according to the prefling 
fymptoms, and variety of the temperaments of the fick: and 
this is true fo long as the catarrhous conftitution remains epi- 
demic. 

The moft genuine inflammations do not begin fo early in the 
fpring ; this conftitution alfo gives rife to a great variety of fe- 
vers to which different names have been given, although they 
all proceed from the fame caufe, and agree with the fame, me- 
thod of cure, making fome allowance fot the particular organ 
chiefly affected.. Thus the phrenitis, angina fanguinea, pleuri+ 
tis vera, peripneymonia vera, paraphrenitis, hepatitis, nephritis, 
and al! the topical inflammations, arife from the fame caufe, and 
require a treatment nearly fimilar. on ia 
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_. The inflammatory conftitution is fucceeded by the humoral, 
and begins when the warmth of the feafon has partly conquered 
the violence of the inflammation: this conftitution gives rife to 
the fynochus non putris of the ancients, to which many names 
have been given by different authors; owing to the great variety 
of fymptoms in different patients, and the effect of the winds 
and weather for the time being; viz. ‘The depuratory, {pring fe- 
ver of Sydenham, mefenterica of Baglivi, the hetpitritem, tri- 
tmophyz, and epialos of the Greeks; the febris gaftrica, cole- 
sica, Hungarica, pituitofa’‘or humoralis; the febricula of 
Maningham, and the lenta of Huxham.: ‘The fame morbid len- 
tor, fuperinduced upon the inflammatory diathefis, occafions the 
agues, gouts, colics, fluxes, and jaundice of that feafon which 
is between fpring and fummer ; and they all agree with 4 treat- 
ment nearly fimilar, with very little alteration, according to the 
particular circumftances of each individual. All thefe three 
conftitutions together comprehend the fevers of the fpring fea- 


fon; they are all partly inflammatory, but not. all fimply fo; 


and fometimes attended with miliary eruptions. 
But inthe month of July, fays our Author, the fcene changes 


all the fpring fevers go off as if they never had éxifted, afd a 
new morbid lentor takes place, of a very different nature, com- 
tnonly called the Putrid morbid Jentor: this reigns for five 
months, and may be divided alfo into three epidemic conftitu- 
tions, viz. The fnple putrid, the bilious, and the atfabilious.3 
and each of thefe give rife to many fevers nominally different, 
but really of the fame nature; arifing from the fame nmiorbid 
lentor, and agreeing with nearly a fimilar treatment: ) 

Thus: the fimple putrid conftitution contains the-variolous, 
dyfenteric, petechial, purple fever, and bilious colic of Syden+ 
ham ;. and the fynochus putris of the ancients ; all of which are 
liable. to aphthz when improperly treated. 

The bilious conftitution fets in by the cholera morbus, and 
contains the new fever of Sydenham, bilious fever of Tiffors 
the ague, dyfentery, miliaria, aphthe, and eryfipelas of the har+ 
veft feafon. And laftly the atrabilious conftitution contains the 
atrabilious fever, morbus niger Hippocratis, the eryfipelas, aph+ 
the, and colic of the latter feafon, or end of harveft; the mor- 
bus hyftericus, hypochondriacus, and melancholia cum materia ¢ 
the winter fever and peripneamonia riotha of Sydenttam ; with 
Various cutaneous difeafés, gouts, and piles, fo common about 
the beginning of winter. 139 fi . 

Thefe are the fevers difcuffed in the firft part of this work; 
and, according to the Do@tor’s opinion, do fot contain any feal 
malignity in their own nature; nor ate they contagious: but 
the fevers mentioned in the fecond part are malignant io theit 
very eflence, and are evety one contagious, or capable of pros 
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ducing their likenefs. He divides malignity, after Sydenham, 
into two {pecies, the firft he denominates f2éfitious, arifing from 
bad practice: in 'a common fever; and the other he calls native, 
atifing:from certain combinations m particular fpots, producin 
a new. poifon, or morbid feminium, capable of being daniel 
from place to’ place, and: from perfon to perfon ; always pro 
ducing ‘its own likenefs, with certain univocal fymptoms, f{uf- 
ficient to diftinguifh it from every other difeafe; he gives:a lift 
of thefe poifons, ad divides them into two forts; the firft:can- 
not be produced a fecond time inthe fame fubjeé; but the pois 
fons of the fecond fort may affe& the fame perfon many times, 
But the great point which the Doctor feems to aim at is, to 
prove “that although thefe malignant and contagious . fevers 
may fometimes attack found healthy people, yet for the moft 
part they feize upon unhealthy fubjeéts, and fuch as -have the 
terrentia of acommon fever actually exifting in them; fo that 
the whole difeafe will frequently be found to iconfift of two fe- 
-vers blended. together ; and to this he imputes the endlefs va- 


riety of fymptoms to be met with in every one ofethe contagious 
fevers. 


‘To demontftrate which, he fingles out the angina maligna ; enu-- 


merates the fymptoms which dittinguifh it from every other fpe- 
.ciés of angina and then he adds a journal of cafes, in regular 
fucceffion, through all the epidemic conftitutions of one entire 
year; to fhew, how the fame contagious feminium, at different 
feafons of the fame year, produced a fever partly different, in 
people of the fame age and temperament, living in the fame 
place, and nearly after the fame manner.. cinigel 

‘As fevers conftitute by far the greater part of the practice of 
medicine, it is incumbent on every medical pra&itioner to make 


himfelf mafter ‘of all that has been made public on the fubjed. . 


Hence thofe who have: attentively read and confidered all the 
treatifes on fevers, ancient and modern, and compared them 


with what hath occurred in the courfe of their own obfervation, | 


have_been able to confirm what others had remarked before, and 
have fometimes been obliged to diffent from Authors of great 
name: though, perhaps, they may rather differ in opinion than 
in matter of faét. And, after all, fome who have made. the 
moft extenfive enquiries, haying grown weary of confulting wri- 
ters of opinions, have confined themfelyes wholly to obfervers of 
facs, and found more: fubftantial and real fatisfaétion in the 
perufal of cafes, than ever was afforded them by the -moft inge- 
nious hypothefes.- : 

We thall clofe Dr. Grant’s performance with one general ob- 
fervation upon its merits. Confidered as, a literary compo 
fition, it abounds with repetitions, and is chargeable with 
many imperfections, not only in regard to the Authos’s arrange= 

ment 
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ment of his materials, but to his di@ion.’ Yet, as a medical 
production, we fcruple not, to affirm, that it ‘Contains more 
found practice, and more ’critical, difcriminating: knowledge of 
fevers, ‘than is, perhaps, tobe found in any othet book on the 
fubject, from Sydenham to, the prefent time. Some of the Doc-" 
tor’s brethren may poflibly cavil at it, while their owh intereft, ’ 
if not that of their patients,’ will Icad them fecretly to confult! 
it; and by chat means mankind ‘may profit by its ‘publication’: 


which is the great end that-a' well di(pofed mind hopes to ateain, 


even by its moft ardent and'moft fatiguing operations. G. 


™ — a 
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Art. IV..i4 Differtation on the Phadou of Plato; or, Dialogue of the 
Immortality of the Soul. . With fome general Obfervations on the 
Writings of that Philofopher, ‘To which is annexed, a Pfychology : 
or, an abffratt Inveftigation of the Nature of the Soul; in which, 
the Opinions of all the celebrated Metaphyficians ‘on' that Subject 
are difcufied. By Charles Crawford, Efq; FeHow*@ommoner ‘of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge: 8vo. 4s. 6d. Boards+ Evans. 1773. 


HARLES CRAWFORD, |Efq; fets out with, informing 
us, that he has tio great. opinion of that,argument which 
Mr. Locke and.the logicians denominate the ergumentum.ad vere~ 
cundiam. We give him full credit for this declaration, for we 
have feldom met with an Author, lefs;influenced)by a refpe& for. 
the characters or fentiments of others, than Mr. C. though we. 
cannot help ‘obferving in hima violent partiality toward fome,. 
whom *he'profefles to admire and, follow, fuch as Lucretius, 
Bolingbroke, and-Voltaire. Nonaon sh , : 
The defign of this curious differtation is to invalidate all the. 
arguments-that have ever been offered in fupport of the immor- 
tality of the foul;: dnd in the execution of this purpufe, we, find. 
a pompaus difplay of learning and reading, but fo little of any 
thing originak-or.péculiar to this Author (except his Jicentious 
manner) or that wears the face of argument, that it hurt us to 
fee'even a bad caufe fo ill defended. Mr.C, treats our ancient * 
and modern philofophers with as little ceremony as he obferved 
toward the city merchant, * whom he caned in the public {treet 
at noon-day.’ His firft plan, he informs us, was very exten- 
five: * I propofed (fays he) to-have given the opinions of all 
“the learned men of Europe’.concerning the nature of the 
‘foul. I find-however that fuch a plan would neceflarily em- 
*ploy a.confiderable time. 1 have therefore only given the 
* opinions of the! moft celebrated of them. But. if 1 fhould 
“hereafter be lefs: engaged in other avocations than at prefent, 
‘I will purfue my former plan. My intention was..to. have 
‘ given the fubftance of every thing that has been faid in regard — 


‘to the foul worthy of: notice:in the Greek, Latin, Englith, 
Ff 2 * French, 
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‘:French,. Spanifhs and Italian languages. In fhort, I had 
‘ fome intention.of, making fuch a compilation as to render it 
¢ unneceflary to. look into any other, book for the doétrine of the 
‘foul, This therefore may be laoked upon, as the fketch only 
‘ of amuch.larger work. I have been’ guilty, I confefs,. of a 
‘ mifnomer,’ [his brings to our mind a fomewhat fimilar decla- . 
ration made. not long ago by an anonymous author of ¢ An effay 
onthe, human foul’~-probably. the production of the fame pen. 
of L. make no. daubt.(continues our Author) the undertaking [ 
¢ amgentcring, upon will by many, be looked upon to be rafh and 
¢ adventurous in an extremé.—I am going to pluck fome of the 
“Jaurels which for ages have adorned the tomb of Plato; an¢ 
* from the luxuriant fpoil to weave a chaplet for my own.brow *, 
© Tp his works ‘there is an exuberance and ebullition’of error. 
« His grofs corruptions ought now to be removed, as they have 
* wantoued in their growth, and are become fetid and feculent. 
© It is not, .for.inftance, only here and there that we meet with 
‘ any,thing faulty or improper in the Dialogue of the immortality 
© of the foul, the whole we fhall find to be a monftrous tiflue of 
“vanity, inconfiftency, and abfurdity.’ ZAHCY 
Whatever-opinion we may form: of the arguments in this 
Dialogue; or of others, that have often’ been urged by later’ 
writers in proof of the natural immortality of the foul, wecan-. 
not help exptefing our diflike of the confidence, illiberality,: 
and licentioufriefs of many of our Author’s: obfervations and: 
refletions, To follow him through the tedious'extra@ts he:has 
given us from this dialogue, and-to inform our Readers, how 
very weak, abfurd, and inconclufive Mr. C—~.has pronoun- 
ced the arguments they contain, (by an authority indeed which 
none but foo!s and idiots can difpute) would tire their patience,. 
and conduct very little either to their inftruction°or amufe- 
ment. But that none may fufpect us of paffing' too fevere a 
judgment on this juventle performance, we fhall ‘produce a few: 
pafiages in fupport of our reprefentation. Ui 
At the clofe of an extract: from one of Cigero’s Tufiulan dif- 
putations, in which the learned Roman adopts the opinion of 
Plato, * That knowledge is nothing but remembrance,’: our 
Author has this remark: * We here find an affettion firft made 
‘'by Plato, and afterwards adopted by Cicero (whofe: abilities: 
‘ feem fuperior to thofe of any other man that ever exifted) that’ 
< would difgrace the lips of an idiot.” And in another place, 
© It is faid of Plato, that in his infancy, as he was one 
© fleeping under a myrtle tree, a {warm of bees fettled themfelves’ 
“upon his lips, which was taken as an omen to fignify that his’ 
‘ ftile would be extremely fweet. We have feafted upon the de- 





* Infignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam. 2 
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¢Jicious honey of eloquence in the laft quotations that I have 
‘ made; which are the moft contemptible for a deficiency of 
‘ reafon, ‘fenfe, and every thing elegant that I ever remember to 
‘have met with. The author of fuch trafh as that, O fthame 
‘to human difcernment ! is the man who was fo much efteemed 
s by the world that they would have no lefs than a god for his 
‘ father. They have madé him alfo defcended from a virgin. - It 
‘js pretended, that Arifton having efpoufed ‘this coufin-german 


4 Peri&tione, that the god Apollo -appeated to the bridegroom | 


‘ Arifton, and forbad him to approach his wife, becaufe the was 
‘with child: by him. Arifton obeyed the mandate of the god, 
‘ and looked upon Peri@ione no more asa wife but asa goddels, 
‘till fhe was delivered of Plato, which, as the Delians are faid 
‘to have affirmed, was on the day of Apollo’s nativity. That 
‘ steat fool St. Jerom obferves, that thofe philofophers who firft 
‘invented this fable, did not believe that he whom they looked 
‘ upon’as the prince of wifdom, could be born of any other than 
‘a virgin. I believe that there was very little authority for 
‘ faying that a miracle was worked here; and I believe, that 
‘ Arifton, by fair copulation, begot Plato on the body of Peric- 
* tione ; that he had > what remains is too indecent to 
be tranfcribed. 

Socrates obferves, that his auditors were defirous of enquiring 
into the force of his arguments for the foul’s exiftence after 
death; and that they were fearful, like children, that when the 
foul leaves the body the winds would run away with it. Our 
Author replies, I am confident no argument has been urged 
© as yet, that could prevail on a fenfible man to think differently 
‘from thefe children, that could influence him to imagine any 
‘thing elfe but that atthe moment of the feparation of the foyl 
“from the body, the former is diflolved, and vanifhes like.a 
‘flame,—ZJn ethereis difperfus nubibus auftri.’ 

He concludes another quotation with thefe candid and Liberal 
obfervations ; ‘ I never in my Jife, I think, remember to have 
“met with a paflage fo entirely deftitute of fenfe, reafon, and 
‘truth. if Socrates really faid thefe things, the opinion that 
* Diogenes the Cynic entertained. of his being 2 madman would 





“fcarcely appear to be too rathly adopted. This is the man, 
‘however, this miferable reafoner, this pitiful declaimer,. this 


‘frothy ranter, this mifguided enthufiaft, who tells us that the 


“Pythia called him the wifeft of men.—Well might the Athe- 
‘© man people offer infults to-his perfon in his difcourfes (which 


‘ we are told by Diogenes Laertius and Xenophon was the cafe) 


“Sif he taught fuch abfurdities as thefe! This.is the wretch, how- 
“Sever, that, infatuated by this moft unbounded vanity, faid thata 


* true philofopher (he thought himfelf the greateft in the world) 
a FT 3 ~ fought. 
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‘:French,. Spanifhs and Italian languages. In fhort, I had 
* fome intention .of. making fuch a compilation as to render it 
¢ unneceflary to. look into any other. book for the doétrine of the 
‘foul, This therefore may be looked upon, as the fketch only 
‘ of a much.larger work. I have been guilty, I confefs, of a 
* mifnomer.’ ‘This brings to our mind a fomewhat fimilar decla- 
ration made not long ago by an anonymous author of ¢ An effay 
onthe human foul’—probably the production of the fame pen. 
of L make no.daubt.(continues our Author) the undertaking [ 
¢ amgentering upon will by many. be looked upon to be rafh and 
¢ adventurous in an extremée.—I am going to pluck fome of the 
“Jaurels which for ages have adorned the tomb of Plato, and 
* from the iuxuriant fpoil to weave a chaplet for my own-brow *, 
_ © Th his works ‘there is an exuberance and ebullition of error. 
“His grofs corruptions ought now to be removed, as they have 
‘ wantoued in their growth, and are become fetid and feculent. 
«It is not,.for.inftance, only here and there that we meet with 
‘ any,thing faulty or improper in the Dialogue of the immortality 
© of the foul, the whole we fhal] find to be a monftrous tiflue of 
« vanity, inconfiftency, and abfurdity.’ Ls 
Whatever-opinion we-may form. of the arguments in this 
Dialogue; or of others, that have often been urged by later 
writers in proof of the natural immortality of the foul, we can-. 
not help -exprefling our diflike of the confidence, illiberality, 
and licentioufriefs of many of our Author’s: obfervations and: 
reflections. To follow him through the tedious extra&s he has 
given us from this dialogue, and-to inform our Readers, how 
very weak, abfurd, and inconclufive Mr, C——~.has pronoun- 
ced the arguments they contain, (by an authority indeed which 
none but fools and idiots can difpute) would. tire their patience,. 
and conduceé very little either to their inftruction or amufe-: 
ment. But that none may fufpect us of paffing: too fevere a 
judgment on this juvenile performance, we fhall produce a few 
pafiages in fupport of our reprefentation. 
At the clofe of an extract from one of Cigero’s Tufeulan dif- 
putations, in which the Jearned Roman adopts the opinion of 
Plato, * That knowledge is nothing but remembrance,’ our 
Author has this remark: * We here find an affertion firft made 
‘by Plato, and afterwards adopted by Cicero (whofe: abilities: 
‘ feem fuperior to thofe of any other man that ever exifted) that’ 
< would difgrace the lips of an idiot.? And in another place, 
© It is faid of Plato, that in his infancy, as he was one 
© fleeping under a myrtle tree, a {warm of bees fettled themfelves’ 
“upon his lips, which was taken as an omen to fignify that his’ 
¢ {tile would be extremely fweet. We have feafted upon the de- 
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€ Jicious honey of eloquence in the laft quotations that I have 
< made; which are the moft contemptible for a deficiency of 
‘ reafon, fenfe, and every thing elegant that I ever remember to 
‘have met with. The author of fuch trafh as that, O fhame 
‘to human difcernment ! is the man who was fo much efteemed 
‘ by the world that they would have no lefs than a god for hjs 
‘ father. They have made ‘him alfo defcended from a virgin. It 
‘ is pretended, that Arifton having efpoufed ‘his coufin-german 


< Peri€tione, that the god Apollo appeared to the bridegroom | 


‘ Arifton, and forbad him to approach his wife, becaufe fhe was 
¢ with child-by him. Arifton obeyed the mandate of the god, 
¢ and looked upon PeriGtione no more as a wife but asa goddefs, 
¢ till fhe was delivered of Plato, which, as the Delians are faid 
¢ to have affirmed, was on the day of Apollo's nativity. That 
‘ steat fool St. Jerom obferves, that thofe philofophers who firft 
¢ invented this fable, did not believe that he whom they looked 
¢ upon as the prince of wifdom, could be born of any other than 
‘a virgin. I believe that there was very little authority for 
‘ faying that a miracle was worked here; and I believe, that 
¢ Arifton, by fair copulation, begot Plato on the body of Peric- 
© tione; that he had > what remains is too indecent to 
be tranfcribed. 

Socrates obferves, that his auditors were defirous of enquiring 
into the force of his arguments for the foul’s exiftence after 
death; and that they were fearful, like children, that when the 
foul leaves the body the winds would run away with it. Our 
Author replies, 1 am confident no argument has been urged 
¢ as yet, that could prevail on a fenfible man to think differently 
* from thefe children, that could influence him to imagine any 
‘ thing elfe but that atthe moment of the feparation of the foyl 
“from the body, the former is diflolved, and vanifhes like.a 
“flame,—ZJn ethereis difperfus nubibus auftri,’ | 

He concludes another quotation with thefe candid and liberal 
obfervations ; ‘ I never in my life, I think, remember to have 
‘met with a paflage fo entirely deftitute of fenfe, reafon, and 
‘truth. If Socrates really faid thefe things, the opinion that 
© Diogenes the Cynic entertained of his being a madman would 
© fcarcely appear to be too rafhly adopted. This is the man, 





‘© however, this miferable reafoner, this pitiful declaimer, this 


‘frothy ranter, this mifguided enthufiaft, who tells us that the 


© Pythia called him the wifeft of men.—Well might the Athe- 
‘© nian people offer infults to-his perfon in his difcourfes (which 


‘ we are told by Diogenes Laertius and Xenophon was the cafe) 


“© if he taught fuch abfurdities as thefe! This is the wretch, how- 


* ever, that, infatuated by this moft unbounded vanity, faid thata 
* true philofopher (he thought himfelf the greateft in the world) 
os FT 3 ~ fought 
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‘ought to imitate, O monftrous thought '—even God hime 
© felf ’—with much more to the fame purpofe. 
Our Author’s-reficction on M. Dacier, the tranflator. of 


Plato, is much in the fame polite and elegant ftile. .* O. moft 


‘egregious als! moft incorrigible blockhead ! what pity is it 
* that thou wert not put to the plough’s tail, or fome other fer- 
© vile office in life, whereby an ufeful member might have been 
* procured for fociety, for thou wert as ill calculated for a philo- 
* fopher, as our prefent be/l of ——— is to direct the affairs of a 
¢ great nation.’ : 

When he concludes his extraéts from this dialogue, he fums 
up all his boafted replies with this general reflection, which 
none can be-fo daring as to contradiét, ‘ Thus ends this cele- 
‘ brated dialogue, in which we neither find elegance of compo- 
€ fition, nor one good argument for the immortality of the foul : 
¢ —nor fhall we, if we examine the other parts of Plato’s works 
€ where he treats on this fubjeQ, find any thing urged that is by 
* any means convincing in favour of. his propotition. According 
* to Milton, -Much of the foul he talks, but qll awry.’ 

Our Author next proceeds to examine the arguments of other 
philofophers, and of modern writers, on this fubjeét, Cicero, of 
whom he feems to entertain a very high opinion, whenéver his 
reafoning in defence of the foul’s. immortality does not inter- 
fere, ftands in the foremoft rank of thofe whole fentiments are 
examined, Whatever he fays in favour of the immortality is 





“ridiculous and abfurd: in other particulars his authority may 


be more fafely relied on. 

¢ Put his arguments (deduced from the nature and origin of 
¢ the human foul) into plain words, and they will,’ fays our Au- 
thor, * appear ridiculous. ‘There is no origin of the foul upon 
* the earth; it thinks, perceives, and has volition; it muft be 
* fomething celeftial and divine, and therefore immortal.’ But 
when Cicero combats the fears which men entertained with 
refpect to futurity, * his obfervations are very juft; for it js 
“highly derogatory, I think, to the honour of the Supreme 
* Being, to imagine that there is fuch a place as hell. We may 
© agree with Spinofa for once, when he fays, that the fear of 
“hell is but a chimerical thing, ‘The idea of a devil feems 
© alfo not to have a better foundation.” Mr.-C. produces. 
number of authorities from fome of our moft approved Chriftian 
writers, in fupport of this point: authorities, which he ftrangely 
mifapplies for want of a more accurate acquaintance with. their 
Writings. : 

He ten proceeds to allege the authority of. his own adyo- 


cates; and he begins with his favourite Lucretius: ‘ His argue : 


* ments on this fubject, in my opinion,’ fays pF REG Pe al 
§ ceflively ftrong, nay conclutive,’ 7 7 
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He {peaks in very high terms of the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
as the moft able advocate for the fame opinion. He oppofes’ 
the authority of Lord Bolingbroke to the arguments of Mr, 
Woolafton, and remarks ‘ that this great man {peaks better 
‘ upon the foul (as he does on feveral other fubje&s) than almoft: 
‘any one.—lHis eloquence feems fcarcely inferior to that of Ci- 
“cero. It is really, as that orator fays, the elojuextiam abundan-' 
‘ tem fonantibus verbis, uberibufque fententiis.’- : 

He pays a compliment to the great learning of Dr. Cud-* 
worth; but for this, confidering the connection in which it: is 
introduced, the Doétor’s real admirers may not think themfelves 
much obliged to him. The Doctor perhaps may be accufed 
‘of inclining to the Mahometan principle, that heaven confifts 
‘ chiefly in the pleafures of the body.—As a good Poet fays, 
Hali’s fons 

Fabled a paradife of mirth and love, 

Banquets, and blooming nymphs,—— 
¢1do not mean any difrefpect to the Chriftian religion’ (good 
Chriftians are much obliged to you, Sir) * for { have the autho- 
‘ rity of Dr. Cudworth to juftify me ; but! really am of opinion 
© that there can be no heaven without woman, If there is one 
6 without her, I fhall not envy thofe who go there.’ 

To the arguments in proof of the foul’s immortality con- 
tained in that jultly admired pa;er of the Spectator, No. i11, our 
Author replies, * The arguments here urged ate, in my opi- 
‘nion, very trifling. In the firft argument there is only an afler- 
* tion that the foul has been evinced almott to a demonftration 
*to be immaterial, and confequently mult be immortal. Even 
‘ allowing what is only begged, it provcs nothing. For, as we 
‘ have faid before, the immateriality and immortality of the foul 
* are two different queftions. In regard to the fecond argument 
‘it may be faid, that the love of exiftence and horror of an- 
© nihilation are entirely factitious. The {weet fatisfaction which 
* the foul finds in the practice of virtue, which is urged here, 
‘has nothing to do with the point. —Thirdly, it is faid, that 
‘ proofs of the immortality of the foul may be deduced from the 
* nature of the Supreme Being, whofe juftice, goodnefs, wifdom 
* and veracity are all concerned in this point. Abfurd and im- 
* pertinent vanity (as my Lord Bolingbroke fays of the author of 
* the Intelle&tual Syfiem) tocali in queftion all the attributes of 
© the Deity, if this hypothefis fhould not prove true! The moft 
* that can rationally be urged from this head is, that the Deity 
* will grant us a future exiftence on account of the unequal dif- 
* tribution of rewards and punifhments.—But to fay that he is 
* neither juft, good, wife or true, if our fouls are not in their 
‘natures immortal, eternal, and unperjfhable, is puerile, arro- 
* gant, and abfurd, It is arguing more like a {chool-boy than a 

Ff 4 € philofopher, 
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© philofopher. 1 cannot fee much either in the kft argument 
‘here. It is faid, that the foul muft be immortal, becaufe it is 
$ capable of fuch immenfe perfections, and of receiving improve- 
* ment to all eternity. It is faid, that the faculties of the human 
© foul. are never full) blown and are never incapable of farther 
‘-enlargements, and therefore ‘that it can never fal] away infen- 
* fibly and. drop at once into a ftate of annihilation.— Were it 
‘ certainly fact what this author only imagines, it would not be 
$.of much fervice to him for the proof of his propofition. But the 
© cafe is diametrically oppofite to what he imagines. For I will 
& moft ftrenuoufly maintain, that the foul has fometimes all its 
© faculties full blown, and is incapable of farther improvements. 
* Dowe not very often (ce old men who return to a fecond child- 
© hood, nay to fomething worfe than.a fecond childhood? A child 
© may be taught to underftand feveral propofitions of which an 
* old man is incapable. We fee this degeneracy more in men of 
* genius than in others: I. mean with men whofe genius confilts 
“in the frength and liveline/s of their imagination. Swift, vivey fay, 
© became an idiot fome years before he died. But this is alfo 
© obfervable in men, whofe gentus con/i/is ina firength of judement 
“and a patience of thought. It is faid of that great man *, Sir 
* Ifaac Newton, that when he was requefted for the demonftra- 
‘-tion of fome propofitions in his book, in his-late years, that he 
© was wont to reply, that he had then forgotten the demonftra- 
“tions, but that they were in his book, and that he was confi- 
* dent they were there to be found right.. The foul therefore, 
© we may fay in contradiction to the Spectator, is fometimes in- 


* capable of receiving improvement. His argument muft con- 





* We mutt beg leave on the authority of Dr. Pemberton, who was’ 
intimate with Sir I, N. in the laft years of his life, and whofe tefti- 
moony therefore cannot be called in queftion, to difpute this fac. 
He fays of him, in his preface to his Vzew of Sir I. N.’s philsfophy ; 
¢ Though his memory was much decayed, | found he perfectly un- 
derflood his own writings, contrary to what I had frequently heard 
ih difcourfe from many perfons. This opinion of theirs might arife 
perhaps from his not being always ready at fpeaking on thefe fub- 
jeéts, when it might be expected he fhould, But as to this, it may 
be obferved, that great geniufes are frequently liable to be abfent, 
not only in relation to common life, but with regard to fome of the 


_ parts of fcience. they are the beft informed of. Inventors feem to’ 


treafure up in their minds what they have found out, after another 
manner than thofe do the fame things, who. have not this inventive 
faculty. The former, when they have occafion to produce their. 
knowledge, are in fome meafure obliged immediately to inveftigate. 
part of what they.want, For this they are not equaily fie at all 
umes; fo it has often happened, that fuch as retain things chiefly by 
a very {trong memory, have appeared off-hand more expert than the 
difcoverers themieives.’ ’ 

| ¢ fequently 
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« fequently fall to the ground. The foul, in fhort, feems to be 
¢ a concomitant of the body through all the ftages of life, and 
‘to be very fenfibly affected with any alterations in ic. It is 
‘born, it grows, and perifhes with it. It is the nature of all 
‘ things to decay. We lament the diflolution of fuch an exalted 
‘thing as the foul, We lament alfo the diflolution of a fine 
‘ building, and of many other beautiful things in Nature.’ 
In this fummary way does our Author vanquifh ajl -diffi- 
culties. His replies to Dr. Clarke, Dr. Hartley, and Mal- 
branche, are of the fame kind with thofe we have already pro- 
duced: and his compliment to Voltaire is.a flagrant proof of his 
partiality. But it is high time to bring this article to'a con- , 
clufion; and, as Mr. C—— feems defirous, in mote places than 
one, of obviating the fufpicion that he is an enemy to Chrif- 
tianity—(an inference which moft of his Readers will be very 
ready to make from the general ftrain and tendency of his rea- 
foning) we fhall give him an opportunity of declaring his owh 
fentiments on this head. Whether fome may not, after all, 
remain incredulous, is not for us to determine. , 
¢ My Reader, he fays, at the clofe of his work, has ‘rio more 
* right co fay that Iam inclined to Deifm, becaufe I have not 
«mentioned the Chriftian religion more than I have in this 
© book, than he has to accufe the undergraduates at Cambridge, 
* who difpute in the fchools, where it is the cuftom to fpeak 
6 of philolophical fubjeéts, without at all confidering the Chrit- 
‘ tian religion.—They do not fpeak of it, but they do not mean 
‘to throw any reflection upon it by not mentioning it. Inde- 
* pendent of the Chriftian religion, I muft fay, that there is nor 
* any author to be found, who advances one convincing proof 
* of a future ftate: I muft fay the Chriftian religion plainly de- 
* nies the immortality of the foul: that I think the foul to be 
*a quality, and not a diftin& fubftance : and that I find'no re- 
* luctance (independent of the Chriftian religion) in concluding 
§ with Lucretius-——— : 
© Neve aliquid nofirs poft mortem poffe relingui, 
© Cum corpus fimul, atque animi natura perempta, 
© In fua difceffurn dederint primordia queque.’ 
- With refpe&t to the language and ftyle of this differtation, 
we think the Writer entitled to few compliments.’ The young 
man is certainly poficfled of fome parts, more reading, and a to- 
lerable fhare of claffical learning; but his judgment is borne 
away by the fpring-tide of his vanity. One thing, however, 
we hope, may be fuggefted in his favour. As he is far from 
being deficient in natural underftanding, the time, may arrive 
when he will be fufficiently grown'in grace to. become afhamed 
of this unadvifed, illiberal, and indecent performance. < _., 
*,* Since the foregoing Article was fent to the Prefs, a fecond Edition of this book 
Came to our hands; but we have not yet had an opportunity of looking into it, 
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Arr, Vie The Seriptare Theory af the Earth, throughout all its Revoly- 

sions ard all the, Periods of its Exiftence, from the Creation 10 the final 
Renovation of all Things. By the Author * of, da Effay on Redemp- 
tion. $vo, 65. bound. Rivington. 1773. 


ANY. attempts have been made to frame a juft theory of 

the earth, equally reconcilable with the records of {crip- 
ture.and with the true principles of philofophy. Much learn- 
g.and ingenuity have been difplayed in the inveftigation of 

hrs fubject ; and great praife is due to thofe who have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in this enquiry, though it has not been at- 
gended with all the fuccefs:we could wilh. Many difficulties 
Still remain, to be unravelled, and many objections may be urged 
againft the. moft. perfect hypothefis that has yet been offered. 
Fhere is reafon to, regret that genius and invention have had 
too great a fhare in this bufinefs, and that the authentic evi- 
dence of hiftory. has, been applied to, rather in fupport of a pre- 
conceived fyftem, than asthe ground of its formation. It would 
be eafy to mention more inftances than one, in which a great 
profufion of learning and eloquence has been difplayed in dref- 
fing up.an agreeable fiction, whilft the unornamented hiftory 
of fac? has been too much neglected: With refpect to the la- 
boriaus ._philofophical mtenrabee of fkilful NATruRALIsts, it 
muft be, acknowledged that many curious and important infer- 
ences have been drawn from them, and that many more ate 


‘perhaps in a fair way of being produced. The time, perhaps, 


js not.far diftant, when the learned world will be aftonifhed at 
the fuccefs of thofe profound and indefatigable enquirérs who 
have been, for, many years paft, employed in digging deep for 
Trutu,,which has long been {uppofed to lie hid in the bowels 
of theearth}. 

‘The prefent attempt (fays the learned tal laborious Au- 
thor of the work before us) hath this to plead in its behalf, that 
itis not built. upon hypothefis, but ftands on much furer 
grounds, the unerring word of God : whether the fuperftruéture 
doth in - meafure correfpond with the foundation, or whether 
it oy, only mere bay gnd flubble, the Reader will judge.’ 

orthington. begins, where the moft ancient and 
nuime © hiftory commences, with an account of the evbation : : 


but he differs from many other ingenious writers‘on this fub= 


jet, in fuppofing that this hiftory extends to the whole mate- 
rial creation, .T be account he gives of the produétion of light, 
on the firft day, in the Mofaic hiftory, whilft, on his hypothefis, 
the fun, which is the only fountain of light in our pytemes was 





-* Dr. William Worthington. 
i Or, as it hath been proverbially exprefied, “ ‘In the bottom of a 
well,” 
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not created till the fourth day, feems liable to a vaft number of 
ubjections ; and, for our own part, we rather incline to adopt 
the folution. which Mr. Whifton has given us of this difficulty. 
In explaining the feparation of the waters from the dry land, he 
has, in our opinion, ftrangely mifappliedthe principles of true 
philofophy ;—but let our learned Readers judge : ct 2 

¢ The motion requifite for this purpofe, I apprehend, to 
have been that of the earth’s circumvolution on its axis.—— 
Now when this rotatory motion was imprelied on the earth, 
the folid,particles, being {pecifically heavier than the fluid ones, 


having fubfided, or funk down towards the centre of gravity, 


by virtue of what is,cailed the centripetal force ; the earth’s ro- 
tation on its axis produced another. force, called the centrifue 
gal; by ihe action of which, in. oppofition to the former, the 
terrene pariicles were diflodged from about the centre, and 
moved upwards towards the furface of the globe. The force 
with which the feveral particles would recede from the centre 
would be in proportion to their weight, and the velocity of 
their motion ; and the direction of the whole would be in ftrait 
lines, and at right angles with the earth’s axis. As the greateft 
diftance from the axis is in. the middle of the globe, or under 
the equator ; where the. largeft circle would be formed by the 
centrifuga] force, and where it would be greateft; the heaviett 
bodies would fly thither, and in proportion to their weight and 
folidity, would there remain; being arrefted and counterbas 
Janced by the centripetal force; whereby the lighter and more 
fluid parts would be forced to give way, and recede from the 
equator to that degree, that if the earth could be fuppofed, upon 
this circular motion being given to if, to fall immediately into 
the form of a perfect fpheroid ; I apprehend the cafe would be, 
that all the folid parts would fo crowd about the equator and 
to as great a diftance from it as their bulk would require {pace 
to occupy, that there would be no room left in thofe parts for 
any of the lighter fiuid particles ;. for the terrene particles would 
maintain their ground, not only by their weight and folidity; 
but there is another principle which would operate to the fame 
end ; for as all matter gravitates towards all matter, fo all ho- 
mogeneous parts of matter gravitate flill more powerfully to- 
wards each other,. whereby they are more clofely united and 
compatted together, according to their fpecific textures. . Each 
therefore would aflort themfelves, and. aflemble with their kinds 
refpeGtively. . The terrene particies. therefore, fuppofing “the 
earth to have aflumed the form ,of a perfect f{pheroid,-would 
unite into one compact body, and would not admit of- any 
mixture of water. with it, which being of a loofer .texture, 
would be quite detached from it into fome: other region, 4 
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But if:it fhould be thought that the rotation of the earth would 
not of itfelf be productive of this effe€t; or even admittin 
that it would have no efficacy for this purpofe, yet would the 
very form of the earth alone, were there no other caufe contri- 
buting to it, neceffarily draw much water towards the poles: 
for, as the earth is caft into the form of an oblate fpheroid, 
which is higher and more protuberant under the equator, and 
lower and more flattened at the poles, the watery particles,’ by 
this means, would be drained off, and have a defcending plane 
to run along, whereby the bulk of them would be collected, 
and lodged in the polar regions.’ 

Our Author having thus contrived to drive the waters towatd 
the poles, will foon have occafion to fetch them back in great 
floods to deluge the earth ; but there let us leave them for the 
prefent. - 

Dr. W.. proceeds in the fecond chapter to confider the pri- 
mzval and paradifaical ftate of the earth, This, he conjec- 
tures, was of fhort continuance, and refers to his E/zy on Re- 
demption, where he computes it to have lafted about fix months. 
The earth, he fuppofes, was impregnated with a native virtue 
for the nourifhment and. growth of every kind of vegetable, 
which was the more neceflary, as the Lord God had not caufed it 
to rain upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the ground; 
and therefore the ordinary means of raifing and cultivating the 
fruits of the earth had not yet been provided. All its produc- 
tions were originally fpontaneous. It is likewife inferred from 
the circumftance that there was no rain, that the furface of 
the earth was not deformed with huge irregularities and moun- 
tains, as it is at prefent: whatever eminencies there might be 
in it, there were none, he apprehends, fufficiently elevated to 
reach the regions of the clouds, and to break them into drops 
of rain; and he fuppofes the climate, in the original earth, to 
have been much more mild and teniperate than it is now. 

' Among other ill effets which attended the fall of our firft 
parents, and the curfe on the ground ‘hereby incurred, our Au- 
thor largely infifts on the produ€ion of mountains: and as he 
is fingular in this hypothetis, we fhall prefent our Readers with 
his own abftract of his general reafoning on this point. * To 
elear the way, it was fhewn, that all the chief hypothefes, 
which have hitherto appeared concerning the origin of moun- 
tains, are liable to fuch objections as evince the futility of them. 
1. That they could not be coeval with the creation is fhewn, 
as from other arguments, fo efpecially from one internal evi- 
dence, that many parts of their contents were not then extant 
in'nature, as fuch. 2. That they were not the effects nor cone 
fequences of the deluge, becaufe, as was fhewn, it appears 
+ 2 . rom 
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from {cripture that they exifted before; neither, having exifted, 
were they diflolved by the waters of it, and LPM, again : 
becaufe many other bodies, of a fofter and more yielding con- 
texture than the rocks and minerals contained in‘ the moun- 
tains, furvived the efforts of the deluge, and even ftill continue 
in a perfect ftate. 3, It was fhewn that the mountains were 
not raifed gradually, nor in any manner, by the winds or wayes ; 
becaufe there are no.data fufficient to fupport fuch a notien; 
and fuch, as it refts upon, counteract each other. Thefé opi- 
nions having, for the above reafons, been rejected; and. the 
date of the origin of mountains having been reduced within the 
period between the creation and the deluge, the account of 
them which is here propofed, is, that they were produced on 
occafion of the fall of man, and were thrown up, by.an uni- 
verfal earthquake, as a part of the curfe denounced on the 
ground for man’s fake, _In proof of which, the following con- 
fiderations have been offered.—T hat as there is no affignablé 
caufe of them within this period, fo that there is.a moral pro- 
priety in this--That the curfe is more vilible, and more felt, 
in this part of the creation, than in any other—T hat the moun- 
tains, from the canfufed ftate of their feveral rata, a& well as 
from their outward appearance, bear all the marks of ruins— 
That the effects of fire appear very vifibly in many of the con- 
tents of them—And that therefore thefe Several phenamera were 
the productions of thofe fubterrancous fires, which burft into an 
earthquake, and produced the mountains —And that this dypo- 
thefis beft accounts for thefe phenamena—lIt hath been. farther 
fhewn, that, from an attentive examination of the hiftory of 
the fall, it appears.to have been attended with great commo- 
tions in the earth and air—with thunder, tempetts, and erup- 
tions of fire, and therefore probably with an earthquake too 
where, by. the way, an attempt was made to find out the fitua- 
tion of paradife—That there are fome other paflages in {crip- 
ture, which feem likewife to give an account of am extraordi- 
nary prefence of the Almighgy, and. of his defcent,:in dreadful 
majefty, accompanied with an earthquake, thunder, and light- 
ning, when. he.came to: pafs fentence on the criminals—‘That, 
in the {cripture accounts in general, his perfonal yifitation of 
mankind is.often, if not always, attended: with fome awful 
tokens of his prefence, efpecially when he vifits in anger—And 
that earthquakes, and the like terrible appearances, are fet forth 
in the divine writings as marks of God’s anger, and as his 
fcourges and judgments upon guilty mortals— That. they have 
been looked upon in the fame.view by the wifer.Heathens— 
That there are probable grounds in nature for fuppofing that 
the mountains were originally all raifed by ¢arthquakes—T hae 

there 
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there have been feveral inftances in fact of mountains and 
iflands having been fo ‘raifed, within knowledge—That there 
is no other power in nature adequate to the production of them 
—That the force, with which earthquakes act, hath been on 
fome occafions exhibited very vifibly, and fubjeéted to the ‘exa- 
minations of obferving men, who have conveyed defcriptions 
and accounts of them to pofterity ; whence may be judged, how 
prin bis great, it is, beyond what could otherwifé be con- 
ceived—That fome very general earthquakes have been felt, 
that fhook many kingdoms, and evén whole continents—And 
that therefore an univerfal earthquake is the more credible—» 
And that, fuppofing fuch a one, which could have force fufh- 
cient to raife all the mountains of the earth to their’ prefent 
height, yet it would be fo far from’ having any fatal effects,’ 
that the bulk of the earth in general would not. be difturbed or’ 
affe&ted by it. Laftly, it hath been fhewn, from the opinions 
of many modern philofophers, which have been recited, that® 
they feem to be coming into this notion, that the mountains in 
general were originally raifed by earthquakes. And from, all’ 
the foregoing confiderations, there feems to be a ‘fair prefump- 
tion that they were raifed by that and no other means.’ 

From the creation and fall, our Author next proceeds to the 

hiftory of the deluge: and in examining this great event he 
propofes the folution of the three following queftions; viz. 
< 1, What were the motives which induced the Creator this’ 
to deftroy the work of his own hands? 2. Where fuch a vaft’ 
collection of waters was lodged as was neceffary for the purpofe 
of an univerfal deluge? 3. By what means it was brought to 
overflow thé world ?” With repaed to the firft, he obferves, 
that the ends to be anfwered by the deluge were, partly the pu-‘ 
nifhment of the antediluvian inhabitants of the earth, and’ 
partly its. melioration and improvement for the better accom-’ 
modation of thofe that were to fucceed them. “In the folution | 
of the fecond enquiry, he’conjectures, ¢ that the antediluvian 
world greatly abounded in water, Whatever is fince’become of | 
it; aud, whatever may be the cafe at this time,’ that’the earth ' 
bore but a {mall proportion to it; much fmaller perhaps than’ 
it doth at prefent, and therefore might have been more eafily 
overwhelmed by it.’ And as‘our Author had before laid up a 


referve of water towards each pole, he finds it now of great ufe - 


to bring about this dreadful cataftrophe. * But it may. be afked, 
by what means—by what contrivance or power in nature could © 
it be brought to rife fo far above its ordinary level, as to cover 
the whole face of the earth?’ And this brings us to the third | 
ueftion to be refoived on this fubje@, viz. . 
‘ I do not know of any attempt that hath been made, which 


might be called a refolution of it, that carries any appearance of 
proba- 
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probability, but that of Dr. Halley’s*: who fappofes that the 
waters of the ocean might have been’ brought, to overflow the 
earth; by an alteration Of the centre of its gravity. ——I fhall 


therefore adopt this principle ; but fhall beg leave to apply it in 
a different manner. 





I mutt beg leave to propofe a po/tulatum ; 
which perhaps may be fooked upon as a bold one. But. it is 
not new, being none other than what many, both ancients sad 
moderns, have fuppofed, without fupporting it with any good 
reafon. It now carries its reafon with it. The poltulate ‘is 
this, Lhat the poles of the earth, by its original pofition were ere??, 
and flood at right angl:s with the plane of the equator, from whith 
there was no deviation of the echptic, both ‘coinciding —That the 
centre of the earth was the centre of gravity—and that it continued in 
this flate and pofition till’ the deluge.’ But then that the -centre of, 
gravity was removed 2.3% degrees nearer to one. of the poles; which 
was produdtive of a correfpondent inclination of both the one and the 
other of the poles themfelues.’ ee 
‘ The néceffary and Obvious confequetice of ‘this would be, 
the deluging of the world. For asthe’ math body of the ele- 
ment of ‘water wis lodged ‘at and“ about'the’ poles, when this 
inclination was given them’ by the alteration. of the’ céntre of 
gravity the water was difcharged from them all over ‘the furface 
of the globe; like a veffel full-of water and open at top, which 
being ‘ftilted or ftooped, its contents flow out of ‘courfe. An 
alteration of the centre of gravity and an inclination of the 
poles would infeparably go ‘together, and‘ would be mutually 
productive of each other. “A removal of the centre of ‘gravity’ 
would infallibly caufe a correfpondent inclination of the poles = 
or if an outward force fhould be impreffed upon the poles, fo. 
as to caufe an inclination ‘of them,” the ‘centre: of “gravity 
would change its place and follow of courfe. And thé ane 
pole being inclined one way, the other muft Have had the ton- 
trary inclination: whereby the water of the ont overflowed theone 
hemifphere, from north to fouth fuppofess ‘and that of thé other 
pole, at the fame time, fpread over the other hemifphete, ‘from 
fouth to north: its gravity retaining it frorn Falling off frotti the 
furface of the earth.’—* Nor was this all :~ that great alceration’ 
in the pofition of the earth,’ whereby‘it was made to topple and 
reel in'this manner, muft ‘naturally have caufed great commio- 
tions in the air and atmofphere; and be attended with fuch a 
jarring of the elements, as would not be appeafed in any fhore 
fpace of time. The confequence of which would be great and 








“i is not-incumbent on us to correct, in our extragts, the diétion 
of ti®eriginal. 
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inceffant falls of rain, beyond what can be conceived to proceed 
from any other caufe whatfoever.’ 

We have tranfcribed this whole paragraph, as it contains a 
ptincipal part of our Author’s theory. His poftulate feems to | 
imply that the earth's axis is not now at right angles with the 
plane of the equatot ;—and he has exprefled himfelf very ob- 


‘feurely on this head in more places than one. We apprehend 


his meaning to be, that the axis of the ecliptic coincided with 
that of the equator in the antediluvian earth; whether this be 
true or falfe is of little moment. to the conclufion he draws from 
it. But his notion of a change in the pofition of the centre of 
ravity feems wild and romantic, and his reafoning from this 
inp ition, how well foever adapted to folve difficulties, ex- 
tremely perplexed and unintelligible :. nor does the illuftration 
much .affift us.———He proceeds; * As the 
coming on of the‘fload is thus accounted for; it may be ex- 
pected, that its going off fhould be accounted for likewife; and 
that it fhould be fhewn, whither the waters of it retired, and 
what receptacles they found, They could not return to the 
places from whence they came. They could. not run back- 
wards up to theif fountain heads. There was indeed no need of 
it. They had only to proceed forward in their natural courfe:’ 
(but. what their natural courfe was, is very difficult to determine 
in a toppling, reeling earth) ¢ the waters of the north moving 
on to the fouth, and thefe of the fouth towards the north pole, 
which they would nd empty, and ready for their reception 
refpeGtively, By this means they would only change places, 
and reciprocally a the receptacles of each other. : 

© Thus is the recefs of the deluge eafily accounted for: and 
in this manner. were the waters of it probably in a great mea- 
fure difpofed of.” ) | bisavy 

~ Let thefe quotations ferve as fpecimens of our Author’s phi- 

lofophical invention; we fhall only recapitulate the contents of 
the following chapters, and refer thofe of our Readers who may 
be defirous of farther information to the work itfelf, 

Chapter VI. illuftrates.the appointment of the feafons, con- 
fequent upon the deluge. In the next chapter we have the 
theory of the rainbow. The two following contain traditions 
and remains of the deluge, and an enumeration of the natural 
impediments to its return. In the Xth and XIth chapters the 

uthor enquires into the poft-diluvian ftate of the mountains 
and likewife of the earth, in refpe& of improvement and ferti~ 
lity. The XIIth gives an account of the general conflagration, 
and the laft prefents to us a view of the fubfequent renovation 


of the earth, R.. $e 
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Ant. VL. The Works in Architedure of Robert and ames Adam, Ef. 
guires. No.1.’ Containing part’ of the Defigns of Sion Houfe, a 
magnificent Seat of his Grace the Duke’ of Northumberland, in 
the County of Middlefex. Folio.’ Imperial Paper, 11. 1s, 
Becket. 1773+ b Ye ue 

LeGance and fplendour unite to characterize this fpeci- 
, men of adefign which, we doubt not, will add vreatly 
to the honour already derived to the name'of Adam, from the 
productions of the prefs *, as well as from the noble edifices which 
bear irrefragable teftimony to the merit of thefe diftinguifhed 

mafters in the architeCtural walk, (°° 9 
There is'an ait of grandeut, as ‘well’ as‘ beauty, in many 

of the plans exhibited by thefe artifts; joinéd to a-freedom’ of 

invention, which isthe great characteriftic of geniys. °° | 
~The author of an Bffay on Architecture, publifhed fomé years 
ago at Paris, has obferved that all the moderns, excepting Cor-' 
demoi;+; have done no more’ than ‘commented off Vitruvius, 
who: métely taught us what was the praCiice of ‘His time ;— 
but, obferves this Effayift, in all arts which are not meerly mé-— 
chani¢al, it is‘riot ehough barely to-know how’to «work; an 
artift fhould alfo know how to think, He fhould bé' able to’ give 
ateafon-for every thing he does3;.to which end ‘his judgment’ 
ought to be determined by fixed principles; on-which he can‘ 
juftify his choice, in all inftances;—drawing every” precept 
from the rules of reafon and the’ natural laws of beauty, 
There is no doubt that the fcience’ of ‘ architefture<hath fuf- 
fered greatly by the incapatity of thofe imitators who ‘have col- 
le&ted and laid down riles'at a venture, from the bare infpec- 
tion’ of ancient® buildings § copying the: faults--as implicitly as 
the beauties of their models, Unable to make diftin&tions, for 
want of being themfelves well-founded im principles, they have 
taken examples for laws; and their leffons have therefore only. 

ferved to miflead their followers, and propagate error inftead of , 

inftruGtion, = ; 


_— den 





* The Reader may here be referred, in’ particular, to The Ruizs of 
the Experor Dioclefian’s Palace, at Spalatro in Dalmatia :, fee Review, 
vol. xxxi.'(for the year 1764) p. 70: a work which defervedly ranks 
with the celebrated Ruins of Palmyra, and the Antiquities of Athens.— 
And now that we mention the latter of thofe fplendid performances, 
it is with pleafure that we can add, for the information of our 
Readers, that Mr. Stuart is confiderably advanced in the fecond vo- 
lume of that curious and claffical production. | 

+ This gentleman wrote a fhort treatife on Archite&ure, which, 
according to the Effayift above-quoted (for we have not feén the 
book) contains excellent principles and obfervations ; but he was too 
much cramped in his deductions, by the narrow limits of his work. 
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Mefits, Adam,~in their. preface to this work, boldly difclaim. 
all fuch fervility. ¢ The novelty and variety, fay they, of the 
following defigns, will, we flatter ourfelves not only excufe 
but juftity our conduct, in communicating them to the world. 
We have not trod inthe paths of others, nor derived aid from their 
labours t: - In the works. which, we have had.the honour to 
execute, we have not only met with the approbation of our 
employers, but even with the imitation of other artifts, to fuch. 
a degree, as in fome meafure to have brought about, in this 
‘country, akind of revolution in the whole {:frem of this ufeful and 
elegant art.’ —This is talking in a lofty ftyle indeed! and we. 
are. the more forry for it, as the ingenious Authors have left us 
fo much the lefs to fay in their praife: they have hereby, de-, 
prived us of fome part of our pleaiure, by fhortening the walk, 
which we gladly feize every opportunity of taking, in the plea- 
fant and flowery field of panegyric. : 

We have to thank thefe gentlemen, however, for the grati- 
fication. afforded us by their prefatory difcourfe, the notes. to, 
which abound with fuch explanations of fome peculiar terms of 
the art to which it relates, as would, we are perfuaded, prove. 
both entertaining and inftruCtive to the majority of our Readers,. 
could we fpare room for, a.franfcript of the whole:—but an, 
abridgment muft fuffice. _ sshd 

In their remarks on the. préfent ftate, of architeQture in, 
_ this country, our Authors have no retrofpect to. any part. of. 

its hifbory,.previous to ‘ the. late changes it has. undergone.’ 
By changes is here meant, ¢ a remarkable improvement, 
within thefe; few years, in the form, convenience, arrange-' 
ment, and relief of apartments; a greater movement * and 


variety: 


— 


' 





t This may, perhaps, be thought rather too affluming. Men ha- 
zard nothing by {peaking with referve of their own defert. Modeft, 
merit will always have juftice done it, by the difcernment and can-. 
dour of the Public. 

© ‘ Movement is meant to exprefs the rife and fall, the advance and 
xecefs, with other diverfity of form, in the different parts of a build- 
ing, fo as to add greatly to the picturefque of the compofition. For 
the rifing and falling, advancing and receding, with the convexit 
and concavity, and other forms of the great parts, have the fame ef-. 
fect in architecture, that hill and dale, fore-ground and diftance, 
{welling and finking, have in landfcape: that is, they ferve to pro- 
duce an agreeable and diverfified contour, that groups and contratts 
like a picture, and creates a variety of light and fhade, which gives 
great {pirit, beauty, and effect, to the compofition.” 

At the clofe of the note from which we have extracted the fore-. 
going paffage, our Authors have generoufly taken upon them to do 

Juftice to ‘ the memory of a great man, whofe reputation as an ar-, 
chitect, has been long carried down the ftream by a torrent of un- 


diftinguifhing 
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vatiety in the outfide compofition; and in the decoration of 





the infide, an’ almoft total change,’ The’ maffive enta- 
blature, the ponderous compartment ciecling +, the tabernacle 
: frame, 


= 





diftinguifhing prejudice and abufe.———-Sir John Vanbrugh’s genius 
was of the firft clafs; and in point of movement, novelty, and inge- 
nuity, his works have not been exceeded by any thing in modern 
times. We fhould certainly have quoted Blenheim and Cafle Howard 
as great examples of thefe perfections, in preference to. any. work of 
our own, or of any other modern architect; but unluckily for the 
reputation of this excellent artift, his tafte kept no pace with his 
genius, and his works are fo crouded with barbarifms and abfurdi- 
ties, and fo borne down by their own prepofterous weight, that none 
but the difcerning can feparate their merits from their defeats. In 
the hands of the ingenious artift,, who knows how to. polith,. and 
refine, and bring them into ufe, we,have always regarded his pro- 
duétions as rough jewels of ineftimable value.’ + Sad A pe 

_ + © Compartment cieling,,a name given. to all cielings, that are di- 
vided. into various pannel furrounded with mouldings; a mode to 
which we do not here mean to object, there being many, beautiful 


compofitions of this kind, both ancient and modern: but the epithet ° 
of ponderous is applied to diftinguith thofe that were in, ufe in, this 


country, during the laft century, front thofe of the prefent; times ; 
the ftyle of the former being of a moft enormous wei St aad depth. 

‘ Thefe abfurd compoktions took their rife in Realy, suger the 
firt of their. modern majters, who were, no doubt, led into, that 
idea from the obfervations of the oii aie by the ancients in the 
porticos of their temples and other public works, Thefe the an- 
cients, with their ufual ikill and judgment, kept ofa hold and maf. 
five ftyle, fuiting them to the ftrength, magnitude, and. height. of 
the building, and making an ‘linaaac or their being. on the ex- 
terior. part, and adjoining to other great objects; all which ferved to 
diminifh and, lighten the effet of, thele compartments.—-But on: the 


infide of their edifices, the ancients. were extremely careful to pro- 
portion both the fize and depth of their compartments.and, pannels, 


to the diftance from the eye, and the objects with which they were 


to be compared ; and, with regard to the. decoration of. their, private 
and bathing apartments, they. were all delicacy,; gaicty, grace, and 
beauty. If the Reader is defirous to examine more minutely into 
thefe truths, let him confult the Rotunda, the Temple of Peage,: the 
Ruins of Adrian’s. Villa, the Palace of. the Emperors, and other 
Cryptz at Rome, with the inimitable -femaing on the Baian. fhore.— 
We fhall only add, that from this miftake of the firft modern Italian 
artifts, all Europe has been mifled, and has been fervilely. groaning 
under this load for three centuries pa. > phew ; 

* Michael Angelo, Raphael, Pyrro;Ligerio, Dominichinp, Geor- 
gio Vafaré, and Algardi, with great fafte and knowledge, threw of 
thefe prejudices, and boldly aimed at reftoring the antique. | 


‘ But, at this time the rage of painting became, fo prevalent in 
Italy, that inftead of following ,thefe- great examplesgthey covered 
every cieling with large frefco compofitions, which, though extremely 
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frame t, almoft the only fpecies of ornament formerly known 


in this country, are now univerfally exploded,: and in their 


. place, we. have adopted:a_ beautiful variety of light mould- 


ings, gracefully formed, delicately enriched, and arranged with 
propriety-and {kill.- We have-introduced a-great- variety -of 
cielings, freezes, and decorated pilafters, and*have added grace 
and beauty to the whole, by a mixture of grotefque * ftucco, 

on , and 





fine, and well painted, were very much mifplaced,: and muft necef- 
farily, from the attitude in which they are beheld, tire the patience 
of every fpectator. Great. compofitions fhould be. placed fo as to be 
viewed with eafe. Grotefque ornaments and figures, in any fitua- 
tion, are ‘perceived with' the glance of an eye, and require little 
examination. grey es tie 
‘The heavy compartment cielings were afterwards adopted in 
France ; and Le Potre adorned, them with all the trappings of his 
luxurious imagination. Inigo Jones introduced them eto Baglaiia, 


- with as much weight, but lefs ‘fancy and embellifhment. 


“© Wanbrugh, Campbell,’ and Gibbs, followed too implicitly the 
authority of this great name. Kent’s genius for the picturefque, and 
the vaft reputation he defervedly acquired, made him in fome mea- 


‘ fure withftand this  sebheacgs a As has much nierit in being the 
i 


firft who began: to lighten his compartments, and to introduce gro- 
tefque paintings with his ornaments in ftucco. His works, however, 
are evidently thofe of a beginner. Mr, Stuart, with his afual ele- 
 gande and tafte, has contributed Bteatly towafd introducing the true 
-ftyle of antique decoration ; and’ it feems to have been referved for 
‘the prefent times ‘to fee compartment cielings, and’ thofe of évery 


-kind, carriéd to a degree of perfe€tion in Great Britain, that ‘far fur- 


“paffes any of the former attempts of other modern nations.” 
>t © Tabernacle’ frame, a cotleétive term, made ufe of by Englith 
‘artifts to éxprefs the whole ‘dreffing’ of a ddéor, window, nich, or 
chimney, when the dreffing confifts. of columns “or pilafters with an 
entablature arid.pediments ovér them, ‘This feems not to have been 
- borrowed’ from’ ‘the Latin, Italian, ‘or French ; the ufual ‘fources 
from whence our technical phrafes flow. We are, therefore, of 
opinion, that it has taken‘its rife inthis country, from the general 
cuftom of decorating all the ‘altar-pieces. of our. churches in this 
if In Roman Catholic countries, that part of the altar where the 
re containing the Hoft is placed, ‘is called tabernacle; and by an 
eafy tranfition, from a part to: the whole, we Have given the altar- 
‘piece the name of tabernacle.’ a ee SCN Rees ea 
‘ This piece of decoration, which is extremely noble and ‘beauti- 
ful, when well compofed, is‘only condemned from its mifapplic4- 
‘tion and frequent repetition in infide finifhing, where it is by much 
too heavy and bold to admit of the gay and the elegant, unlefs in 
very great apartments.” Te . 
* < By grote/qué is meant that beautiful light ftyle of ornament 
ufed by the aacient Romans, in the decoration of their palaces, Pot 
‘ : al 
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and painted ornaments, together with the flowing rainceau +, 
with its fanciful figures, and winding foliage.’ 

Without prefuming to decry the compofitions ‘of others, 
many of whom are here acknowledged to deferve great praile, 
our Authors flatter themfelves that ‘they ‘havea claim to ap- 
probation from this circumftance—that they have been laudably 
ambitious £ to feize’ (they hope with fome a oy of fuccefs) 
‘ the beautiful fpirit of antiquity, and to transfufe it, with no- 
velty and variety, through all their numerous works,’—Praife 
is undoubtedly due to them, not only for the fpirit with which 
they have ventured into'the great line of their art, but forthe 
attention which they have paid to the beauties of decoration : 
for it is certain that, heretofore, our national tafte, and ftyle 
of ornament, ftood in great need of improvement. In this 
refpect the merit of their prefent undertaking Will not be ftri@ly 
confined within the immediate province of architeCture;. for 
they have extended their defign fo far as to comprehend the 
various kinds of ornamental furniture: fome very elegant fpe- 
cimens of which are given in the publication now before us, 

A few copies, we learn, are coloured with the tints ufed in 
the execution, * not only that pofterity might be enabled to 
judge, with accuracy, concerning the tafte of the prefent age, 
and that foreign connoiffeurs may have it in their power to in- 
dulge their curiofity with refpect to our national ftyle of orna- 
ment ; but that the public in general might have an opportu-' 


_ = 
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and villas. It is alfo to be feen in fome of their amphitheatres, 
temples, and tombs; the greateft part of which being vaulted and 
covered with ruins, have been dug up and cleared by the modern 
Italians, who, for thefe reafons, give them the name of Grorte, which 
is perhaps a corruption of the Latin Crypte, a word borrowed from 
the Greeks, as the Romans did moft of their terms in architeéture ; 
and hence the modern word grote/gue, and the Englith word grorto, 


fignifying a cave. 
‘ This claffical ftyle of ornament, by far the moft perfeét. that has 


ever appeared for infide decorations, and which has ttood the teft of 
many ages, like other works of genius. requires not only fancy and 
imagination in the compofition, but. tafte and judgment in the ap- 
plication ; and when thefe are happily combined, this gay and ele- 


gant mode is capable of inimitable beauties.’ 
+ ‘ Rainceau, apparently derived from raiz, an old French word, 


fignifying the branch of 4 tree,’ ‘This French term is alfo ufed by: 
the artifts of this country, to exprefs the winding and twifling of the 
Acanthus plant; which flowing ‘round in many graceful turnings, 
{preads its foliage with great beauty and variety, and is often inter- 
mixed with human figures, animals, and birds, umaginary or real ; 


alfo with flowers and fruits.’ dos 
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nity of cultivating the beautiful art of decoration, hitherto fo 
little underftood in moft of the countries of Europe.’ 

We have been the more liberal of our extracts from the ex- 
planatory notes added to this prefatory difcourfe, as they are 
given by our Authors with a. view to fupply, in fome meafure, 
a general deficiency, on this fubjeét, in all the encyclopedias 
and technical diGtionaries. 

It was, at firft, intended, by our Authors, as they inform 
us in their preface, to have prefixed to their defigns, a differ- 
tation concerning the rife and progrefs of architecture in this 
country; and-to have pointed out the various ftages of its im- 
provements, from the time that our anceftors, relinquifhing the 
Gothic ftyle, began to aim at an imitation of the Grecian 
nianner, until it attained that degree of perfeAlion at which it 
has now arrived, * We have,’ fay they, * made many obferva- 
tions, and colleéted various materia!s to enable us to illuftrate 
this curious and entertaining fubject; but to digeft and ar- 
range thefe would require more time than we can command, 
amidft the multiplied occupations of an active profefion. We, 
therefore, referve the fubject for fome period of greater leifure :’ 
—For the fake of thefe ingenious men, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of the'public, we heartily with that period may, in due 
time, arrive. 

With refpe&'to the principal object of this firft number of 
their undertaking, we are told that in 1762, the Duke of 
Northumberland came to the refolution of fitting up the apart- 
ments of Sion-houfe, in a magnificent manner ; that when he 
communicated his intentions to Mr. Robert Adam, he exprefled 
his défire that the whole might be executed intirely in the ane 
tique ftyle ; that upon this plan the alterations and infide de- 
corations of Sion-houfe were begun ; and that as the idea was 
to Mr. Adam a favourite one,. the fubject great, the expence 
unlimited, and the Duke himfelf a perfon of extenfive know- 
ledge and correét tafte in archite€ture, our Artift endeavoured 
to render the habitation a noble and elegant one,—not unworthy 
of a proprietor who poffeffed not only wealth to execute a great 
dengns ‘but fkill to judge of its merit. t 

~The plates which decorate this number are, indeed, moft 
noble and elegant defigns, worthy the illuftrious patron of the 
undertaking, and worthy of the artift whofe abilities produced 
them. The following is a lift of them: : 

I. Plan’and elevation of the gateway and porter’s lodges, front- 
ing the great weft road from London to Hounflow. rex 
Tl. Detail, or parts at large of the above gateway, 
IIT. Plan and elevation of the bridge over a branch of the 


Thames. : 
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IV. Perfpective view of the fame bridge.. We do not-recol- 
leé& that we have ever feen fo elegant and beautiful a defign of 
the kind, : 

V. Plan of the principal floor t of Sion-houfe. 

VI. Seétion of the two ends of the ail, fhewing the fquare 
and femicircular recefles, as alfo the fteps rifing to the anti- 
room, and the additional fcenery occafioned by that circum- 
dtance. : , 

VII. Detail, or parts of the hall.at large. 7 

VIL. Mifcellaneous_defigns of various pieces of furniture, 
done for different perfons ; which.are here introduced in order 
to give more utility and diverfity to the work. Some of thefe 
have.a lightnefs and elegance fuperior to every thing elfe of the 
kind that hath fallen under our obfervation ;. efpecially the 
Jooking-glafs and commode-table; &c. and the bracket and 
vafe, with branches for candles, executed in wood, for Mr, 
Bourdieu. 

The de/criptions here given of the plates, would have afforded 
us fome very agreeable materials, for, farther extraéts ; but as we 
have run out our proper limits, we fhall now conclude the ar- 
ticle, with exprefling our.hope that the ingenious, Authors will 
meet, in the fale of their firft number, with fufficient encourage- 
ment to proceed in their great and expenfive undertaking. 


t ‘ Some inequalities in.the levels.of the old floors, fome limita- 
tions from the fituation of the old walls, and fome want of addi- 
tional heights to the enlarged apartments, were, fays Mr. Adam, 
the chief difficulties with which I had to flruggle. . Thefe difficulties, 
I flatter myfelf, are in a great meafure furmounted.—The inequality 
of the levels has been managed in fuch a manner, as to increafe the. 
f{cenery, and add to the movement, fo that an apparent defect has been 
converted into a real beauty. | G,. 





Arr. VII. Poems on various Subje&s, religious and moral. By Phillis 
Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John Wheatley. of Bofton in New 
England. 1zmo. zs. Bell. 1773. 


F we believed, with the ancient mythologifts, that genius is 
| the offspring of the fun, we fhould rather wonder that the 
fable race have not been more diftinguifhed by it, than exprefs 
our furprize at a fingle inftance. The experience of the world, 
however, has left to this part of mythology but ‘little proba- 
bility for its fupport; and, indeed, it appears to be wrong in 
its ff principles. . A proximity to the fun, far from heighten- 
ing the powers of the mind, appears to enfeeble them, in pro- 
portion as it enervates the faculties of the body. ,Thus we 
find the tropical regions remarkable for nothing but the floth 


and languor of their inhabitants, their la{civious difpofitions, 
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and their deadnefs to invention. The country that gave birth 
‘to Alexander and Ariftotlé, the conqueror of the world, ‘and 
the greater conqueror of nature, was Macedonia, naturally & 
cold and ungénial’ region. Homer and Hefiod breathed the 
cool and temperate air of the Meles, and the ‘poets and heroes 
of Greece and res had no very intimate commerce with the 
fun. 

The poems written by this young negro bear no eniteit 
marks of folar fire or {pirit. “They are merely imitative ; and, 
‘indeed, moft of thofe people have a turn for imitation, though 
the have little or none for invention. 

he following fhort account of the Author is prefixed to the 
‘poems, ‘ Phillis was brought’ from Africa to America “in the 
year 1761, between feven and eight years of age. Without an 
affiftance from’ {chool education, and by only: what fhe~was 
‘taught in the’ family, fhe, “in fixteen months time-froth her ar- 
rival, attained the Englifh language, to which fhe was an utter 
ftranger before, to fuch a degree, as to read any, the moft.dif- 
ficult parts of the facred’ writings, to the great aftonifhment of 
all who heard her. She has a‘ereat inclination to’ learn the 
Latin tongue, and has made fome progrefs in it.’ 

She has written many good lines, and now and then one of 
fuperior charaCter has dropped from her pen; as in the _ 
to Mecznas, ' 

‘ The lengthening line moves languifhing along." 
And in the § Thoughts onthe Works of Providence ;’ 


¢ Or the fun flumbers in the ocean’s arms.’ 


In her verfes to the Earl of Dartmouth, on ‘his being ap= 
pointed Secretary of State for the American department, fhe 
ipgaks of her own fituation and country, which fhe feldom does 
in any other. part of her poems. After befpeaking his Lord- 


fhip’s favourable fentiments in behalf of American crane 
fhe adds, 


€ Should you, my Lord, while you enh my fong, 
Wonder from whence my love of Freedom fprung, 
| Whence flow thefe wifhes for the common good, 
. By feeling hearts alone beft underftood, 
I, young in life, by feeming cruel fate, 
Was fnatch’d from Afric’s fancied happy feat : : 
What pangs excruciating muft molet, : 
What forrow labour in my parents’ breaft ?. 
-Steel’d was that foul, and by no mifery mov'd, 
“That from a father feiz’d lis babe belov’d: 
Such, fuch my cafe. “And can I then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic’ {way ?? 


We are much concerned to ‘find that this fripenioud: young 
woman is yet aflave. “The people of Bofton boat oe 
chiefly 
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chiefly on their principles‘ of liberty.’ One fuch a& as’the pure 
‘chafe of her freedom, would, in our opinion; have done them 
more honour than hanging a thoufand trees with ribbons and 
emblems. sag 7 L S 


‘Art. VIL, Sele& Mechanical Exercifes: Shewing how to conftru& 
differed? Clocks, Orreries, and Sun-dials,'on plain and eafy Prin- 
ciples. With feveral mifcellaneous Articles and new Tables, é&c. 
To which is prefixed, a fhort Account of the Life.of the Author, 
By James Fergufon, F.R.S. .\8vo. § 5. Cadell. 1773. s 

VERY publication of this ingenious and induftrious Aus 

thor is acceptable to the:public. There ‘is always:fomes 
thing new, either in the matter-or manner of his»writings: :and 
though he feems to: have taken leave of the. public in the fhort 
abftraét he has here given of :his life, difcoveries, and writings, 
in the introduction to this volume, we wil] hope to renew our 
acquaintance with him on future occafions, which, at prefent, 
neither Mr. F. nor his Reviewer may be: able ‘to forefee.—It 
will always give us fincere pleafure to pay-our: tribute of ref} 

to genius, and to modeft merit; but Mr. F.’s name and charac- 

ter are fo well known, that he ftands in no need of our re 

commendation, , : rion 

The title-page of this work gives a general account of its 
contents. Some of the articles are new fuch particularly is 
the fet of tables for dividing the lines on fcales and. fectors : 
others are improvements on difcoveries already made in mecha- 
nics and aftronomy, and mifcellaneous fubjects : and other papers 
are valuable communications from ingenious friends. to Mr. 
Fergufon, or extracts from their publications. The,whole is 
introduced ‘by a fhort account of the life of the Author; in 
which this worthy man difcovers much of that fimplicity and 
modefty, which render him -fo amiable to all who know him. 
We fhall give our Readers a few extracts from this piece. of 
biography, by which they will perceive the furprifing progrefs 
that may be made by genius and induftry, under very peculiar 
difadvantages. : 

‘ As my fetting out in life (fays our Author) from a very 
low ftation, and in a remote part of the ifland, has.occafioned 
fome falfe and ‘indeed very improbable particulars to be related 
of me, I therefore think it the:.better way, inftead of contra- 
dicting them one. by one,,to give a faithful and circumftantial 
detail of my whole proceedings, from my firft obfcure begin- 
ning to the prefent time 3 wherein if I fhould infert fome par- 
ticulars of -ittle:moment,.I hope the good-natured Reader will 
kindly excufe me. seo ys ! 
owas born lin the year 1710, a few miles from Keith, a 
dittle village in Bamfthire, in the North of Scotland; and it 
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with pleafure, fay, that my parents, though poor, were reli- 
gious and honeft, lived in good repute with all who knew them, 

and died with good characters, 
_ & My tafte for mechanics arofe from an odd accident.— 
When about 7 or 8 years of age, a part of the roof of the houfe 
being decayed, my father, defirous of mending it, applied a 
prop and ‘lever to an, upright {par -to raife it to its former fitu- 
ation; atid, to my great aftonifhment, I faw bim, without con- 
fidering the reafon, lift up the ponderous roof as if it had been 
a fmall weight, I attributed this at firft to a degree of ftrength 
that excited my terror as well as:wonder : but thinking further 
ofthe matter, I recollected that he-had applied his ftrength to 
that end of the lever which was furtheft from the prop; and, 
finding on enquiry, that this was the means whereby the feeming 
wonder was effected, I began making levers (which I then 
called bars); and ‘by applying weights to them different ways, 
I found the power .gained ‘by my bar was juft in proportion to 
the lengths of the: different parts of the bar on either fide of 
the prop. i then thought it was great pity that, by means of 
this‘bar,:a:weight could be raifed but a very little way. Qn 
this, 1 foon imagined, that: by pulling round a wheel, the weight 
might be raifed to any height by tying a rope to the weight, and 
winding the ‘rope round -the axle of the wheel ; and that the 
power gained muft be juft as great as the wheel was broader 
than the-axle:was'thick ; and‘found it to beexadtly fo, by hang- 
ingone weight'to-a‘rope put round the wheel, and another to 
the rope that coiled:round the axle. So that, in thefe two ma- 
chines, it-appeared ‘very plain, that their advantage was as.great 
@s the f{pace'gone through by ithe working power exceeded the 
fpace gone through ‘bythe ‘weight. And this property I alfo 
thought: muft take place in a wedge for cleaving wood; but 
then [happened not'to think of the {crew.’ ‘I then wrote a 
thort account of the machines, and fketched out figures of them 
with a pen, imagining it to be the firft treatife of the kind that 
ever ‘was \written.’—-So early did this Author’s genius for me-~ 
chanics firft appear; and from fuch {mall beginnings did that 
knowledge fpring, ‘for which he is now fo jultly diftinguifhed, 
‘His ‘firft. application to .aftronomy was no lefs remarkable. 
He‘wasemployed by a neighbour to his father in keeping fheep s 
and:in: this ‘fituation he began to ftudy the ftars in the night. 
* \In:the evenings, when my work was over, I went, fays he, 
into’a field, ‘with a‘blanket ‘about me; lay down on my back, 
and ftretched a thread ‘with fmall beads upon itat arms length 
between my eye-and the ftars ; fliding the beads upon it till they 
hid fuch and fuch ftars from my eye, in order-to take their ap- 
parent diftances‘from one another ; and then, laying the thread 
nh 
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down on a paper, I marked the ftars thereon by the beads, ac- 
cording to their refpective pofitions, having a candle by me.” 

Happening one day to pay a vifit to the minifter at Keith, 
he obferved fome maps ; and procuring the ufe of a map of the 
earth, he took a-copy of it: this prepared the way for his intro- 
duction to the family of a neighbouring gentleman, whofe but- 
ler was of confiderable fervice to our young ftudent in his eager 
purfuit of fcience. By the defcription of a globe in Gordon’s 
geocraphical Grammar, he was enabled to make a globe out of 
a piece of wood ; upon which he delineated a map of the world : 
he likewife made the meridian ring and horizon of wood, covered 
them with paper, and graduated them.; and by means of this 
globe he could folye the problems. 

During a fit of illnefs, which was the effe& of hard labour, 
our, Author * made a wooden clock, the frame of which was 
alfo of wood ; and it kept time pretty well. ‘The bell, on which 
the hammer ftruck the hours, was the neek of a broken bottle.’ 
_ Sometime after having been fhewn a watch, and the con- 
ftruction and ufe of the {pring being explained to him, he fet 
about making a watch of his own, with wooden wheels ; and 
made the fpring of whalebone: the whole was inclofed in ‘a 
wooden cafe, very little bigger than a breakfaft tea-cup. 

After this he paid a vifit to the late Sir James Dunbar of 
Durn, who kindly received and.employed him in his houfe, 
¢ Two large globular ftones (fays he) ftood on the top of his 
gate: on one of them I painted (with oil-colours) a map of 
- the terreftrial globe, and on the other a map of the celeftial, 
from a planifphere of the ftars, which I copied on paper from 
a celeftial globe belonging to a neighbouring gentleman. The 
poles of the painted globes ftood towards the poles of the hea- 
vens : on each, the 24 hours were placed round the equino@iial, 
fo as to fhew the time of the day when the fun fhone out, ‘by 
the boundary where the half of the globe at any time enligh- 
tened by the fun was parted from the other half in the fhade; 
the enlightened parts of the terreftrial globe anfwering to the 
like enlightened parts of the earth at all times. ‘So that, when= 
ever the fun fhone on the globe, one mighit fce to what places 
the fun was then rifing, to what places it was fetting, and all 
the places where it was then day or night throughout the earth.’ 

By his conneétion with this family, he made confiderable ad- 
vances in his favourite purfuits, and procured not only an eafy 
{ubfiftence for himfelf, but had likewife the pleafure of occa- 
fionally fupplying the. wants of his poor father. 

In 1739, he finifhed, his cfronomical rotula, which introduced 
him to. an acquaintance with the celebrated Maclaurin, from 
whom he received very confiderable encouragement; and he 
{peaks in very grateful and refpectful terms of Mr, M.’s friend 
hie ip: 
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fhip. The firft orrery our ingenious mechanic ever faw was 
Mr. M.’s ; and, without examining the wheel-work by which 
the feveral motions were governed, he contrived an in{trument 
that anfwered all his expectations, * It fhewed the fun’s mo- 
tion round his axis, the diurnal and annual motions of the earth 
On its inclined axis, which kept its parallelifm in its whole 
courle round the fun ; the motions and phafes of the moon, 
with the retrograde motion of the nodes of her orbit; and, 
confec uently, all the variety of feafons, the different lengths of 
days and nights, the days of the new and full moons, and eclip= 
fes,” He alfo' made a fmaller and neater orrery, with wheels of 
ivofy. Since that time'(1743) he has conftructed fix’ orreries, 
in which he has been making continual improvements. 

* Soon after this Mr, F. removed to London; where he had 
not been long fettled before he loft his patron, to whom he had 
been particularly recommended, and who had conferred upon’ 
him many, obligations. : , 

About this period, he invented his machine for delineating 
the path of the earth and of the moon round the fun, of which 
we have a figure in the 7th plate of his book of aftronomy. 

' In 1747, he publifhed his differtation on the phoenomena of 
the harveft moon, with the defcription of a new orrery, in which 
there are only four wheels. We cannot help admiring the dif- 
fidence with which he, expreffes himfelf as. to this publication. 
* Having the pleafure (he fays) to find that this my firft 
work was not ill received, I was emboldened to go on in pub- 
lifhing my Aftronomy, Mechanical Leétures,. Tables and 
Tradts relative to feveral arts and fciences,. the Young Gen- 
tleman and Lady’s Aftronomy, a fmall treatife on Eledtricity, 
and the following fheets.’ : aera; 

Since the year 1748, he has been employed in reading lec- 
tures and exhibiting experiments in mechanics, hydroftatics, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, electricity, and s{tronomy ; in all which 
(as he gratefully acknowledges) his encouragement has been 
greater than ever he expected. 

’ The beft machine, he tells us, which he ever contrived, is 
the eclipfarcon ; and next to this is his univerfal dialing cylinder, 
There is a figure of the former in the 13th plate of his Aftro- 
nomy,, and of the latter,in the 8th plate of the fupplement to 
his Mechanical Lectures, : 

He concludes the account from which thefe extras are taken, 
with the following paflage; which gives us a _pleafing view 
of the difpofition of the man, as his writings have done with 
refpeét to the abilities of the Author. * It is now thirty years 
fince I came to London ; and during all that time,’ I have met 
with the higheft inftances of friendfbip from all ranks of peo- 
ple both in town and country, which I do eee 
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with the, utmoft refpect and gratitude; and particularly the 
goodnefs of our .prefent .gracious Sovereign, who, out \of his 
privy, purfe, allows me fifty pounds a year, which ig regularly 
paid without any deduction.’"—Oh ! that tlie’ privy’ furfe of a 
Reviewer would enable him to double'the fum! - ' R ¢ 
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Art. IX) Contrnvation: of the Account of Leland’s Hifrory of 
ta Lriland, -See.que dat: Month’s Review. , 


TTAHE third book of this ‘valuable work is divided ‘into eight 
ff chapters, and carries on the Hiftory of Ireland from the 
~ acceffion of King Henry the Fourth ‘to the ‘death of Queen 
Mary. * . age geet 

Dots the gteater part of this cotter, the’country continued 
nearly in the fame ftate in which it had formerly been, and 
little progrefs‘was made in reducing it to order and fubjection. 
The attentidn,of Henry the’ Fourth was chiefly confitied 'to the 
meafures neceflary, for bis ‘defence at ‘home, that™he might 
maintain and tranfmit the dignity he had acquired. Henry the 
Fifth was fo deeply engaged’ by tHe dazzling obje@s'of his am- 
bition, that Ireland was totally difregarded by him. Its inte- 
refts were never mentioned bit“in the formal “petitions which 
ftill continued to. be receivéd from Irifh agents“in “every parlia- 
ment convened in England, without regard,.‘or ‘at leaft without 
effe&, “The Englith fubje&s, who had fettted and propagated 
in that kingdom, were by this ‘time reduced’ ‘toa mortifying 
fituation, ~The old native :frith ‘confidered ‘the whole race; 
thofe at leaft who would ‘not confent ‘to‘adopt their language 
and manners, as aliens ‘and “intruders. ‘Their fellow-fubjects 
of England, from their, fituations, from the magnified’ reports 
of their degéieracy and fevolts, and from their own illiberal 
pride, wére taught to confound’ them with the old natives, 
whom they con idered ‘as an <inférior race. To encreafeé fuch 
prejudices, the worft and méaneft of the inhabitants of Ireland 
frequently fought relief for their‘wants, or refuge ‘fot their of- 
fences, in England ; ‘and ‘from’ the con@uct of‘ fuch outcafts, .a 
judgment was formed of the whole natiffn.. A’ law was enacted 
by the Englifi parliament, which’ opliged wandering adven- 
turers from Ireland to depart ;- and fhe law was executed with 
fuch infolence and folly, that the nfoft reputable of the Englifh 


, 
' «+ 





race were ‘included in the ies difhohour of this prohi- 
bition. Even ftudents, though @xprefsly exempted from the 
penalties of the ftatute, were difdainfully excluded’ from the 
inns ‘of Court, By a fhameful policy, they were precluded 
fiom fuch an intercourfe as would have erafed their ‘prejudices, 
and conciliated their affeftions to England ; ‘and the policy was 
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equally unjuft, that denied them the opportunity of ftudying 
thofe laws by which they were to be governed. 

The bloody contefts between the factions of’ York and Lan- 
cafter, which began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, were 
feverely felt in Ireland; and, for many years, raifed an infu- 
perable obftacle to the reformation and fettlement of that dif. 
tracted country. The appointment of Richard-Duke of York, 
the father of Edward the Fourth, to the chief government of 
that kingdom, had. a lafting and important influence. upon its 
affairs. Richard made ufe of the moft conciliating policy ; he 
treated the old natives with equity ; and he caufed very popu- 
lar laws to be enacted. By thefe means he recommended him- 
felf fo effeQtually to the inhabitants of Ireland, that, when He 
fled thither for fhelter, after his defeat at Blore-Heath, near 
Staffordthire, he was received not as a fugitive, but with. all 
the marks of deference due to a Chief Governor, and all ‘the 
warmth of affe&tion which his former conduét had excited. 
While his adherents were proclaimed rebels and traitors, and 
himfelf formally attainted in. a parliament held at Coventry, 
the body of Irith fubjects declared almoft unanimoufly in favour 
of his caufe, and zealoufly refolved to fupport it with their 
lives. He had the addrefs, likewife, to obtain fome very extra- 
ordinary acts in his behalf, from an Irifh parliament. one 

After the acceffion of Henry the Seventh, the greater num- 
ber of noble families in Ireland continued ftill zealoufly attached 
to the’ houfe. of York. . When, therefore, Lambert Simnel 
affumed the character of Earl of Warwick, fon to the Duke of 
Clarence, he was received in that country with the warmeft 


affe€tion ; was entertained and treated as a fovereign; was in a 


few days publicly proclaimed King ; by the name of Edward 
the Sixth; and foon after was folemnly crowned at Dublin, 
where he convened a parliament, in which laws were enacted, 
fubfidies granted, and the utmoft vengeance denounced againft 
thofe who prefumed to refift the new government, 

Henry the Seventh’s policy enabling him to get the better of 
all his enemies, he paid a ferious attention to the reduction of 
Ireland into greater order and fubjection. For this purpofe, he 
conftituted Sir Edward Poynings Vicegerent ‘of that country. 
The fcheme of this Chief Governor was nothing lefs than that 
of a general and extenfive reformation of the ftate, to put an 
end to the iniquity of minifters, and the oppreflions of the 
people, as well as to extinguifh every remaining fpark of dif- 
affe@tion and rebellion. Sir Edward ein a parliament 
to meet at Drogheda in 1495, fourteen months after his firft 
arrival in Ireland; an interval which afforded him fufficient 


opportunity of hearing the popular complaints, and the — 
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of ftatefmen, of perfectly informing himfelf of the diforders of 
the country, and ef confidering the remedies neceflary to be 
applied. | senha | 

‘ The principal intent of this affembly,” fays our ingenious and 
elegant hiltorian, ‘ was, to-relieve the fubjects from oppreffion, and 
lefien the enormous influence of the great. Lords ; to reftrain, the de. 


generacy, and reform the manners of the pale ; to ftrengthen.and 


ecure the interefts of the crown; to revife former laws, and repu- 
late the proceedings. of. future parliaments. Their ftatutes had a 
permanent and remarkable effect on the political conftitution of Iré- 
land; and demand fome notice, not fo much to correét the carelefg 
mifreprefentations of fome Englith hiftorians, as to ftate fatts with- 
out refinement or perplexity, {ome of which,’ at the diftance of two 
hundred and feventy-five years, are matters of particular difcuffion 
in Ireland, and, at the very time I now write, there afford an intereft- 
ing fubjeét of debate. | : : 

* It was the-firft care of this afflembly, met purpofely and avow- 
edly for the effegtual reformation of the Englifh pale, to relieve the 
fubje& from thofe grievous impofitions called coyne and livery, by 


‘which the great Lords had defolated the land ; banifhing the fréee- 


holders, {eizing their eftates, and filling them with the old natives 
over whom they reigned, and by whom.they were attended, in all 
the ftate of barbarous fovereignty. . In the place of which was fab. 
ftituted a tax of twenty-fix fhillings and eight pence on every fix 
{core acres of arable land, belonging either to lay. or ecclefiattical 
roprigtors, to. be paid for five years to,the King. It was even for- 

bidden to receive the ufual contributions from the landholder unde 
the name of gift. or rewwaly, one the very giver was made liable to a 
penalty of one hundred fhillings., Where the neceflities of, ‘the flate 
required the quartering of foldiers, the rates of their maintenance 
were defined and prefcribed, the poundage paid to the brotherhood 
of St, George, as it had been by this time abufed and perverted, 
was made payable only to the King ; feveral penfions which had been 
extorted by the marchers and other Lords, both lay tenants and 
ecclefiaftics, for the pretended purpofe of fecuring their poffeffions, 
were utterly revoked and annulled. ‘The inferior orders of fubjects 
were thus bound only to a certain ftated contribution to the exigenn 
cies of ftate, without any additional charge, but that of fecuring the 
marches from inroads, by throwing up a competent entrenchment, 
for which. each tenant was to be.allowed.one year’s rent. = =. , 
‘ The preambles”of thefe feveral,ftatutes contain fevere reflections 
on thofe Lords by whom the people had been fo grievoufly opprefled,, 
on the extortions daily exercifed by perfons of great authority in 
the land, and the fubtle and crafty means ‘of unfpeakable impofition 
practifed under colour of juftice, by perfons. pretending tobe of the 
King’s council. Tocircumfcribe the power of thefe great leading 
perfonages, it was enacted (and the laws themfelves point out theix 
practices) that no citizen, burgefs, or freeman of any city, fhall 
receive pay or wages, as the follower of any great Lord; “ foraf- 
much as the cities and great towns, and efpecially the city of Dub- 
lin, have of late been abufed, and inordinately have demeaned 
themfelves, contrary to their natural faith and allegiance, for the 
amity 
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amity and favour they did bear to divers Lords and gentlemen of the 
land.” .. It was alfo_ provided that.no Lords or other perfons, not im 
mediately connected with corporate towns, fhould be admitted into 
their councils, as freemen or magiftrates, and that none fhould be 
chofen magiftrates or freemen but fuch as had ferved apprenticeships, 
and were conftant inhabitants of the refpective cities. ‘The great 
Lords themfelves were forbidden to retain any followers, but their 
houfhold ‘officers and .menial fervants, ‘except the marchérs, who 
ea. t tf oot 1 ; } rs * 
were neceffarily allowed a larger following, but were to certify the 
names and number of -their retinue. For the fame purpofe of dif- 
folving ‘particular’ affociations, it’ was forbidden to make war or 
peace, without licence of the deputy, and to excite the Irifh againft 
Me iahabitante of the pale, or to raife any war againft the Governor, 
was declared high-treafon. All thofe' compulfory alienations of 
church lands, by which the great oppreffors had been enriched, were 
revoked ; they weré forbidden to keép any gréat gus, or hand-gun, 
without fpecial licence: and all their military cries, and words of 
diftinétion ufed by the fevéral faftions, were prohibited as ‘utterly 
feditious and illegal. To reform the lower ordets of. fubjects, they 
were ftriftly enjoined the regular and conftant ufe of 4rchery. They 
were forbidden, in cafe of murder,, to profecuté the offender in the 
old Irith method of compelling his fept to pay a fine, but to proceed 
regularly according to the Englifh law; and this crime of murder, 
by a feverity ‘moft expedient and heceffary in times of turbulence, 
was declared to be high-treafon. For the like purpofe of reducing 
the fubje&t within the bounds of civil polity, the ftatutes of Kilkenn 
were revived and confirmed, except that which prohibited the ufe 
of the Irith language, which had by this time {pread through all the 
Englifh fettlements, and that which prefcribed the ufe of faddles, in 
hich particular the Irith cuftom lad fo prevailed, as to render it 
impoflible to be abolithed, or at leaft'too infignificant to be ‘regarded, 
when it was no longer a mark of national diftin@ion. ‘All other fta- 
tutes made in former parliaments for the common weal, were by the 
fame Taw ‘confirmed ; and fuch irregularity had been produced by 
the public diforders, and fuch confufion in the records of ftate, that 
thé ae direéts that thefe ftatutes- be, enquired of, and executed, and 
for the future carefully enrolled by the Lord Treafurer in the King’s 
Bench and Common Place. ! 

“* But this confirmation of former ftatutes was not without particu- 
lar exceptions.’ 
__*,The orily ftatutes made in this aflembly, which Pnelith hifto- 
tians havé defigned ‘to record, remain ftill to be fpecified. One of 
thefe purports, that ‘* whereas many ftatutes lately made within the 
reali of England would contribute to thé wealth ‘and profperity of 
Ireland, if ufed and executed in the fame, it is ordained and efta- 
blifhed by the authority of parliament, and by the affent of Lords 
and Commons, that all ftatutes lately made within the realm of Eng- 
land, belonging to the public weal‘ of the fame, be deemed good 
and effectual in law, accepted, ufed, and executed within this land 
of ‘Ireland, authorized, approved, and confirmed in the faid land.” 
This; which Lord Bacon calls a memorable law, was in his days 
filled, by way of eminence, the Law of Poynings; and is 2s ae 
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fented by this author as the firft provifion for making the ftatutes of 
England to be of force in Ireland. But this adoption of Englith fta- 
tutes in the Irifh parliament, was neither new nor extraordinary. 
We find the very fame provifion made by an Irith ftatute of the 
feventh year of Edward the Fourth. Mauch lefs did this ftatute con- 
tain any retignation of legiflative rights, or any formal inveftiture of 
the parliament of England with the power of making laws for Ire- 
land. Such ridiculous reprefentations (for no refpeét to the abilities 
of their author can prevent their receiving this appellation) are bef 


confuted. by the very terms of the ftatute. 
‘ ‘lhe other aét is that, fo much the fubje& of political debate, 


dknown in this part of tke Britifh dominions by the name of Poy- 

nings’ Law, It is called, An aét that no parliament be holden in this 

land, until the acts be certified into England. And here I fhall con- 

fine myfelf to the bare recital of it, as it is a fubjeét on which there 

will be vccafion to fpeak at large in the Differtation annexed to this 
} 


volume. 
“* Item, at the requeft of the Commors of the land of Ireland, be 


it ordained, enatted, and eftablifhed, that at the next parliament 
that there fhall be holden by the king’s commandment and licence, 
wherein amongft other the King’s Grace intendeth to have a general 
refumption of his whole revenues, fith the laft day of the reign of 
King Edward the Second, no parliament be holden hereafter in the 
faid land, but at fuch feafons as the King’s Lieutenant and council 
there firft do certify the King under the great feal of that land, the 
caufes and confiderations and all fuch acts as them feemeth fhould 
-pafs in the fame parliament, and fuch caufes, confiderations, and 
acts, affirmed by the King and his council, ‘to be good and expedient 
for that land, and his licence therezpon, as well in affirmation of the 
faid caufes and atts, as to fummon the faid parliament under his 
great ieal of England had and obtained: that done, a parliament to 
be had and holden after the form and effe& afore rehearfed ; and if 
any parliament be holden in that Jand hereafter, contrary to the form 
and provifion aforefaid, it be deemed void and of none efle& in 


law.”’ 
Though the meafures of Henry the Seventh might not be 


attended with all the good effects that could be wilhed from 
them, yet it is from this reign that we may date the revival of 
the Englifh power in Ireland ; which fram the Scottifh war in 
the reign of Edward the Second, had gradually declined into 
a miferable and precarious ftate of weaknefs. ‘lhe authority of 
the crown, which had at laft been defied, infulted, and re- 
‘jeted, even in the Englith territory, was reftored and con- 
firmed by a rebellion vigoroufly oppofed and fuccefsfully fup- 
prefled. The feigniory of the crown of England over the 
whole body of the Irifh, feems in former reigns tohaye been 
forgotten; but now we find it formally claimed and afferted ; 
and fome of the moft peftilent and ferocious-of the Irifh Chief- 
tains, were become the avowed friends of the Englith power. 
The pale, indeed, was not yet extended, but it was fecured 
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more effectually than in fome former reigns. The ignominious 
tribute for a long time paid to feveral Lrifh Chieftains was not 
withdrawn, but the hoftilities of fuch Chieftains were oppofed 
and ch. ftifed. Even in their own diftri&ts they were made to 
fee] the fuperiority of Englifh government. What principally 
embarrafled the adminiftration was the {till encreafing degene- 
racy of the Englifh. This circumftance created a number of 
enemies more inveterate than the old race of natives, and pro- 
duced along train of confequences, extremely fatal to the peace 
and profperity of the kingdom of Ireland. 

The reign of Henry the Eighth prefents us with a fucceffion 
of events, relative to [rifh affairs, which would be well worthy 
of notice, if our limits would permit us to enter into a fpecifi- 
cation of them, The Earl of Surrey’s government was fuch 
as merits the moft honourable remembrance. The account of 
the rebellion of the Kildares, and «f the dreadful vengeance in- 
flicted upon that family, is interefting and affeQing. The a& 
which conferred upon: Henry and his Heirs the title of King of 
Ireland was judicious and political. With regard to the refor- 
mation of religion, though the Irifh people were very ill dif- 
pofed to it, we find that their parliament was as compliant upon 
this head, as that of England had been. 

‘ The tranfactions,’ fays our Author, ‘ of a late parliament at 
Weftminfter fufficiently informed the Irith fubje&ts what acts would 
be moft acceptable to the King, and were made the model of their 
prefent ordinances. Left to the direction of their own loyal zeal, 
they proceeded not merely to provide for the internal regulation and 
local neceflities of the pale, but to decide on points equally pertain- 
ing to the realm of England, and to the land of Ireland (appending 
and belonging to the imperial crown of that realm, as they exprefs 
it) and to the unity, peace, and wealth, of both lands. 

‘ Having firit paffed an att of attainder againft the late Earl of 
Kildare, and the affociates of his rebellious fon, they proceeded to 
adjuft the right of fucceflion to the crown of England, and lordfhip 
of Ireland. They pronounce the marriage of the King with Catha- 
rine of Arragon to be null and void, and the fentence of feparation 
by-the Archbifhop of Canterbury to be good and effe€tual. They 
declare the inheritance of the crown to be in the King and his heigs 
by Queen Anne ; pronounce it high-treafon to oppofe this fucceffion, 
mifprifion of treafon to flander it ; and appoint an oath of allegiance 
to be taken by the fubjeéts of Ireland for the fure eftablifhment of it, 
under the penalties of mifprifion of treafon. But fcarcely had this 
aét been pafied, when intelligence arrived of the condemnation and 
death of Anne Boleyn, and the marriage of the King with the Lady Jane 
Seymour. With the fame eafe and compliance with Henry’s withes, 
‘which had been exprefied in the Englifh parliament, they inftantly 
repealed their act; and, by another law, fentence of attainder paffed 
on the late Queen, George Boleyn, Lord Rochfort, Henry Norris, 
Efq; Sir Francis Wefton, William Brereton, and Mark Rapennen 
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who had been accufed as accomplices in the fuppofed guilt of this 


unhappy lady. Both the former marriages were by this aét declared 
null and void; the fucceflion confirmed a-new to the heirs of the 
King by Queen Jane; and, in default of fuch heirs, Henry was em- 

owered to difpofe of the inheritance cf the crown of England and 
lordship of Ireland, by letters patent or by will, 

‘ With refpeé& to the {cheme of reformation, the King was declared 
fupreme head, on earth, of the church of Ireland; all appeals to 
Rome in fpiritual caufes were taken away; the Englith law againft 
flandering the King, in confequence of thefe innovations, was enaéted 


and confirmed in Ireland ; together with the provifions made in Eng- _ 


land for the payment of firft-fruits to the King: but not only of the 
firft-fruits of bifhopricks and other fecular promotions in the church 
of Ireland ; .by another aét, he was vefted with thefe of abbies,’ pri- 
ories, colleges, and hofpitals. By another, the authority of the 
Bifhop of Rome was more folemnly renounced, and the maintainers 
of it in Ireland made fubject to*premunire. All officers, of every 
kind and degree, were directed to take the oath of fupremacy; and 
every perfon who fhould refufe it declared, as in England, to be 
guilty of high-treafon. All payment of penfions and fuing for dif- 
enfations and faculties to Rome, were utterly prohibited, by adopt- 
ing the Englith law, made for this purpofe and accommodating it to 
Ireland. By one ac, twelve religious houfes were fupprefied ; by 
another, the priory of Saint Wolftan’ s in particular, and the demefnes 
of all vefted for ever in the crown.’ 
Under the reign of Edward the Sixth, Dr. Leland has given 
fo able and judicious a defcription of the circumftances which, 
in Ireland, were unfavourable to the progrefs of the Reforma- 


tion, that the infertion of it cannot fail of gtatifying out 


Readers. 
‘ In England, the difpofitions of a great part of the people con- 


curred with thofe of the crown, and even ran before their rules, 
in the revolt from popery. In Ireland, the Reformation was tendered 
to a prejudiced and a reluétant people. The avowed enemies of 
Englifh government, and the factious oppolers of adminiftration, na- 
turally regarded every new regulation in the affairs of religion, as 
arbitrary, opprefiive, and injurious, and feized the occafion of in~ 
veighing againft fuch offenfive exertions of authority. ‘The more 
peaceable, who had never been accuftomed to a ferious difcuffion of 
the great points in controverfy, refted indolently upon the antiquity 
(as 1t was called) of the former eftablifhments, and in this reiaxed 
{tate of mind, were ftricken with great terror, at the denunciations of 
divine vengeance, thundered by the friends of Rome, againft herefy 
and innovation: The vindictive character of Henry the eighth, and the 
rigour of his government, had driven many of the pale as well as of 
the Irifh race to formal profeffions and condefcenfions, which the 
very eafe and readine’s with which they were mzde, fhew to have 
been made without due attention and ferious conviction. ‘The au- 
thority of a minor King was lefs efteémed or dreaded, at the fame 
time that the requifitions now to be made were mere extentive, and 


did greater violeace to the popular prejudices. 
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‘ As to the inferior orders of men, no meafures appear to have 
been taken, from the firft beginnings of the Reformation, to en-. 
lighten their ignorance, or correct their prejudices. ‘‘ Hard it is,” 
faith a Chancellor of Ireland in this reign, ‘* that men fhould know 
their duties to God and to the King, when they fhall not hear teach- 


ing or preaching throughout the year.” And at a time when the 
mechanic in England could hear and convey iniftruction, and was ha- 
bituated to religious enquiry, the fame minifter complains that in 
Ireland, ‘‘ preaching we have none, which is our lack, without 
which the ignorant can have no knowledge.” At firft view one might 
fuppofe that in the more civilized diftricts at leaft, fome meafures 
might have been purfued for promoting the knowledge of religion ; 
and that Archbifhop Browne, not contented with removing images 
and deftroying reliques, might have formed an aétive and zealous 
miffion, to labour for the converfion of the people. But numbers of 
his clergy, we have already feen, abandoned their cures rather than 
difclaim the papal authority ; nor was it poffible to fill up their 
wretched benefices at once with zealous and able reformers. Neither 
do we find thofe Englifhmen his fuffragans who were favourers of the 
Reformation, diftinguifhed by any commendable fervices: nor were 
the labours, of fuch Englith clergymen fitted for the circumftances 
and neceflities of the nation. Even within the Englih pale, the 
Jrifh language was become fo predominant, that laws were repeat- 
edly enacted to reflrain it, but with that inefficacy with which laws 
are generally oppofed to inveterate cuftoms, and in a country not 
inured to obedience. In thofe tracts of Irifh territory; which inter- 
fected the Englihh fettlements, no ether language was at all known : 
fo that here, the wretched flock was totally inacceflible to thofe 
ftrangers who were become their nominal pattors; The laws. made ~ 
in the late reign to correct thefe inconveniencies, even, if duely 
obeyed, Ne Cory fome confiderable interval, to operate with any 
effet. In ihe mean time the partizans of Rome found a ready ad- 
miffion into thofe diftrifts where the reformed clergy, if fuch there 
were, could neither be regarded nor underftood. They fpoke. to 
their countrymen and kinimen, in their own language, and were 
heard: with attention, favour, and affection. If we look to thofe 
parts of Ireland more remote from the feat of Englifh government, 
the profpect ftill appears more gloomy. Here, many of the prelates 
Rill continued to be nominated by the pope, and enjoyed their fees 
by his provifion, in defiance of the crown of England: others, 
though appointed by the King, had yet a rival fent from Rome to 
contend with. The people, removed beyond the {phere of Englifh 
law, had not known, or not regarded the ordinances lately made 
with refpect to religion, nor confidered themfelves as interefted or 
concerned in any regulations hereafter to be made. The only in-. 
itance in which they conceived themfelves bound to Englith govern- 
ment, even in the prefent revival of its power and confequence, was 
that of not rifing in arms, and invading the King’s fubjects: and. 
that authority which had not as yet reduced them within the bounds 


of civility, could not, without the imputation of extravagance, at- 
tempt to model their religious fentiments.’ 
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The fourth book of the hiftory before us comprehends the 
two reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, together with 
the three firft years of his fon and fucceflor, including the 
Graces which were then granted to the Irifh fubje&ts. As we 
proceed in the affairs of Ireland, they become more and mofe 
connected with the ftate of England, and even of foreign king. 
doms. We might enlarge on many events of Elizabeth’s 
reign; but for thefe we muft refer our Readers to the work it- 
felf, where they will meet with ample gratification. In this 
period, the circumftances of England, and the complicated dan- 
gers of tht reigning Princefs demanded an extraordinary atren- 
tion fo tHe iateiells of the crown in Ireland. At the fame 
time, a feries of commotions in that country added to the anxie- 
ties of her reign, and engaged her in a perpetual conteft with 
faction, infurreion, and foreign invafion, till a general rebel- 
lion at length happily fubdued, ferved to confirm the authority 
of Englifh government, broke the tutbulent fpirits of its ene- 
mies to obedience, and laid a fair foundation for the peaceable 
and national fettlement of the whole ifland. 

Certain popifh writers reprefent the commotions in Eliza- 
beth’s reign as originally refulting from the righteous zeal of 
piety and devotion tothe church. But this is afferted, accord- 
ing to Dr. Leland, with a total difregard to the beft authenti- 
cated facts. He acknowledges, however, that the inceffant di- 
ligence of the emiflaries of Rome, infufed the poifon of religious 
rancour with too great fucceis, and propagated fuch do@trines fn 
King James’s reign, as muft ever be abhorred and execrated. 
A virulent popifh party was formed, in Ireland, which, in the 
end, became the fource of numberlefs calamities to that king- 
dom. Inthe mean while, James, building upon the founda- 
tion of his predeceflor, carried on the fettlement and improve- 
ment of the country. A vaft tract of land having efcheated to 
the crown, in the fix northern counties, by the confpiracies 
and rebellions of the Irifh, the King refolved to difpofe of this 
Jand in fuch manner, as might introduce all the happy confe- 
quences of peace and cultivation. ‘The experience of ages bears 

the moft honourable teftimony to the defign: and Ireland mult 
gratefully acknowledge that here were the firft foundations laid 
of its affluence and fecurity. -James’s fcheme is explained, at 
large, by our Hiftorian; and its happy effects were immediatelv 
perceived, although the execution by no means correfponded 
with the original idea... ° 

In the progrefs of this reign, we find the Recufapt party 
growing elevated and turbulent; and their turbulence was not 
diminifhed, but encreafed, at the acceffion of Charles the Firft. 
They affe&ted, indeed, an appearance of peculiar loyalty ; 


and offered a free gift to the King, on condition of indulgence 
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to the Romifh worhhip. This alarmed the Proteftant clergy, 
and was followed by remonftrances from the Prelates of Ireland, 


and the Engiifh Houfe of Commons. Neverthele(s the free 


gift of the lrifh was accepted, and the graces they folicited 


“were granted. ‘The graces were in fome inftances favourable 


to Recufants ; but in general they were fuch as were evidentl 
seafonable and equitable, calculated for the redrefs of thole 


. grievances which perfons of all denominations had experienced, 


and tending to the peace and profperity of the whole nation. 
With afummary of thefe graces, the Author hath finifhed 
his fecond volume. 
[To be concluded in our next.] K ° 





Art. X. Mifcellancous Pieces, in profe. By J. and A, L. Aikin. 
8vo. . 3s. bound. Johafon.. 1773. 


HERE is no part of the bufinefs of a Reviewer in which 

it is fo difficult to give fatisfaciion, as the diftribution of 
praife, ‘The Author is never fatisfied ; and the genus irritabile 
are ever envious of a brother or fifter who hath met with a 
jiccle more fuccefs than themfelves. We have had fome expe- 
rience of this truth, in the very different opinions which have 
been given of cur remarks on Mifs Aikin’s Poems, It is but 
feldom we have a fair occafion for praife, and we may therefore 
fometimes {cize it with too much avidity. If we fhould be- 


_ftow on the preces now before us the general commendation 


they deferve, we fhould only echo the indiftin@ voice of the 
Publick ; but we mean to pay them a little more attention, and 
to confider their merits and defects as objects of importance to 


_the intercft of learning. 


Mifs Aikin has an tndifputable claim to originality, and may 


be claffed as a genius of the higher order. But if fhe at all 
contributes to the growth of that pommt and prettinefs which is 


now cramping and deftroying our language, fhe muft have pa- 
tience, and hear the admonitions as well as the praifes of her 
friends. It is nothing to fay fhe is a woman: It is paeiy 
thought that minds are of no fex ; but if they were diftiguifhe 

as bodies are, it would not avail here, as we could never difcover 
in Mifs Aikin’s compofitions any peculiar touches of a feminine 


hand, 


We fhall fpeak of thefe Effays according to the order in 
which they ftand in the volume. 

The firft Effay is not written by this lady, but by Mr. Aikin, 
her brother. he Lion knows the true Prince by infliné. It cons 
teins feveral very fenfible obfervations on the province of Comedy, 
which may be of ufe to fome writers, as well as to fome players. 
Some of our modern geniufes, however, will not allow of the 
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preference he gives to the Clandéftine Marriage *, or the pro- 
priety of his lamentation over departed wit. What he fays of 
fentimental comedy and perfonal fatire, is rather common and 
plaufible, than in the manner of a true critic and philofopher. 
We are now to tread on very different ground. The hill of 
{cience is a moft picturefque and enchanting object, and we have 
feldom been fo delighted as in viewing its feveral parts. The 
allegorical perfonages, the woods and fields, would have been 
charmingly romantic if they had not been ¢ a// terminated with 
the ftatue of a Grace, a Virtue, or a Mufe. 
‘ After I had obferved thefe things,’ fays the fair Vifionary, 
© I turned my eye towards the multitudes who were climb- 
ing the fteep afcent, and obferved amongft them a youth of a 
lively Jook, a piercing eye, and fomething fiery and irregular 
in all his motions. His name was Genius. He darted like 
an eagle up the mountain, and left his companions gazing after 
him with envy and admiration; but his progrefs was unequal, 
and interrupted by a thoufand caprices. When Pleafure war- 
bled in the valley, he mingled in her train. When Pride beck- 
oned towards the precipice, he ventured to the tottering edge. 
He delighted in devious and untried paths ; and made fo many 
excurfions from the road, that his feebler companions often 
outftripped him. : I obferved that the Mufes beheld him with 
partiality, but Truth often frowned and turned her face. While 
Genius was thus wafting his ftrength in eccentric flights, I faw 
a perfon of a very different appearance named APPLICATION, 
He crept along with a flow and unremitting pace, his eyes fixed 
on the top of the mountain, patiently removing every ftone 
that obftructed his way, till he faw moft of thofe below him 
who had at firit derided his flow and toilfome progrefs.’ 
Nothing can be better imagined than thefe two images of 
Genius and Application. Milfs Aikin, however, might have 
exhibited to us an intermediate perfonage, participating of the 
fire and vigor of Genius, without its eccentricity, and’ avoiding 
what is contemptuous in Application, It would have been uni- 
verfally recognifed, and might have becn ufcful in this age of 
claffic caution and correétnels. 
As we admire this vifion exceedingly, and think that it bears 
greater marks of genius than any other efiay in the book, it is 
here we choofe to temper our praifes with an admonition which 


——— —— 


* We do not here mean to contravert Mt. A.’s opinion of this 
piece, the merit of which, in our eftimation, (with fubmiffion to the 
eniufes above hinted at) has not been equalled by that of any comedy 
that hath fince made its way to public notice; but, to fay with our 
Author, that this play exhibits an example of comic merit as various 
and perfe& as perhaps azy piece in our language, may be ftraining 
the compliment rather too high. 
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we would with to be generally attended to by the writers of the 
prefent times ; we mean all thofe who are worth an admonition. 

We are come. into the world rather late in the day; and 
though our predecetlors have not greatly advanced before us in 
any branches of real knowledge, they have yet written largely on 
almoft every fubject, and by that means have fixed the charac- 
ter and appropriated the phrafes and idioms of our language. 
We now. glean only what they have left, and adjuft their irre- 
gularities, inffead of taking up the whole bufinets de novo, and 
after duly confidering heir miftakes, executing it altogether 
in a fuperior manner, Hence it is that a young writer is apt 
to fal! into the affectations and puerilities of the prefent times ; 
where the object feems to be nothing more than to fay a com- 
mon thing in an yncommon manner ;—and becaufe our pre- 
deceflors have fucceisfully addrefled the heart, we, that we may 
not appear to imitate them, addrefs ourfelves to the fancy. 

We would not by any means have it underftood that Mifs 
Aikin has afforded the occafion for this charge. She is as little 
guilty as almoft any of our prefent writers ; but we are all giv- 
ing into points and pretty turns, and our language, while it in- 
creafes in its brilliancy and correétnefs, is loiing its pathos and 
force. 

Moft of Mifs Aikin’s introdu@tions are. in this manner: 
¢ where the ruftling of the falling leaves, the dafhing of the. 
waters, and. the hum of the diftant city, &c.’? Thefe triads, 
when they.do not too frequently occur, may be fuccefsfully 
introduced ; but they fhould be introduced like the fteps of a 
minuet, which are difficult .to diflinguifh from the common 
walk of a perfon who moves with natural eafe and grace. Her 
defcription of the ftream of Infignificance, is given in language 
more fuitable to that of a furzy heath, where the Reader might 
very well be embarrafled by a clufter of words, and a difficulty 
of conftruction. Even one of her happieft paflages wants fim- 
plicity: © Happy, faid I, are they who are permitted to afcend 
the mountain !—but while | was pronouncing this exclamation 
with uncommon ardor, | faw ftanding befide me a form of di- 
viner features and a more benign radiance. Happier, {aid fhe; 
are thofe whom virtue conducts to the manfions of content.’— 
Nothing can be more charming than this method of introducing 
Virtue, or more jutt than the fentiments fhe utters. But fhe 
talks too much, and too big, about condud?ing to manfions, and 
illuminating the mountain; €xprefions which modeft Virtue hardly 
underftands.—‘ I am found, faid fhe, in the vale, and I illu- 
minate the mountain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and in- 
{pire the fage at his meditation. I mingle in the croud of ci- 
ties, and blefs the herniit in his cell.. I have a temple in 
@yery heart that owns my influence, and to him that wifhes for 
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me Tam already prefent. Science may raife you to eminence, 
but I alone can guide you to felicity ! 

The two next pieces are bagatelles ; one on Romances, in 
imitation, we fuppofe, of the ftyle of Dr. Johnfon; the others 
is a tale, in imitation of Offian. We know not why they are 
inferted ; for they afford very little entertainment or inftruc- 
tion. 

The effay entitled, * Againft inconfiftency in our expec 
tations,’ is one of the beft and moft ufeful pieces of moral com- 

fition which we have lately feen. Our charming monitrefg 
opens ker whole intention in the following admirable manner ; 
¢ As moft of the unhappinefs in the world arifes rather fron 
difappointed defires than from pofitive evil, it is of the utmo 
confequence to attain juft notions of the laws and order of the 
univerfe, that we may not vex ourfelves with fruitlefs wifes, 
or give way to groundlefs and unreafonable difcontent. . The 
Jaws of natural philofophy, indeed, are tolerably underftood and 
attended to; and though we may fuffer inconveniences, we are 
feldom difappointed in confequence of them. No man expeéis 
to preferve oranges through an Englifh winter; or, when he 


has planted an acorn, to fee it become a large oak in a few 


months. The mind of man naturally yields to neceffity ; and 
our wifhes foon fubfide, when we fee the teppomeey of their 
being gratified. Now, upon an accurate in{pection, we thal] 
find in the moral government of the world, and the order of 
the intelle@tual fyftem, laws as determinate, fixed, and invari 
able, as any in Newton’s Principia, ‘The progrefs of vegeta- 
tion is not more certain than the growth of habit; nor is the 
power of attra€tion more clearly proved, than the force of af- 
fe&tion or the influence of example. The man therefore, wha 
has well ftudied the operations of nature in mind as well as 
matter, will acquire a certain moderation and equity in his 
claims upon providence. He never will be difappointed either 
in himfelf or others. He will a& with precifion, and expe& 
that effect, and that alone, from his efforts which they are na- 
turally adapted to produce, For want of this, men of merit 
and integrity often cenfure the difpofitions of providence 
for {uffering characters they defpife to run away with advantages 
which, they yet know, are purchafed by fuch means as a high 
and noble {pirit could never fubmit to. If you refufe to pay the 
price, why expect the purchafe ? We fhould confider this world 
as a great mart of comimerce, where fortune expofes to our view 
various commodities, riches, eafe, tranquillity, fame, integrity, 
knowledge. Every thing is marked at a fettled price. Our 
time, our Jabour, our ingenuity, is fo much ready money, which 
we are to lay out to the beft advantage. Examine, compare, 
chufe, reject; but ftand to your awn judgment; and do nor, 
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like children, when you have purchafed one thing, repine that 
you do not pofiefs another which you did not purchafe.’ 
'- Thefe general obfervations are, with great eloquence and 
judgment, applied to the defire of riches, of knowledge, &c. 
‘and we can recommend the perufal of this Effay to all our 
‘Readers who are, in any meafure, a prey to difcontent. 

The Canal and the Brook, a reverie, is written, we fup- 
‘pofe, by Mr. Aikin; who is not fo lively and bold in his move- 
ments as his fitter. This little piece, however, is executed with 
tafte, and will give pleafure to thofe who have feen the im- 
provements made in the Northern and other parts of the king- 
dom, by navigable canals, | 
-- "The next piece, on Monaftic Inftitutions, is written in the 
true f{pirit of philofophic benevolence.—*‘ Ye are fallen, faid I, 
ye dark and gloomy manfions of miftaken zeal, where the proud 
prieft and lazy monk, fattened upon the riches of the land, and 
crept like vermin from their cells, to fpread their poifonous 
doctrines through the nation, and difturb the peace of kings.— 
Such were, for a while, my meditations; but it is cruel to in- 
fulta fallen enemy; and | gradually fell into a different train 
of thought. F began to confider whether fomething might not 
be offered in favour of thefe inftitutions during the barbarous 
‘ages in which they flourifhed; and though they have been pro- 
dutive of much mifchief and fuperftition, whether they might 
not have fpread the glimmering of a feeble ray of knowledge 
through that thick night which once involved the weftern he- 
mifphere.’ : 

"Fhis thought does great honour to the mind of the fair Wri- 
ter, and fhe purfues it as far as it will very well go. She points 
out ‘the advantages flowing from thefe inftitutions ; their having 
preferved the remains of ancient learning ;: given education 
(fach as it was) to youth; cultivated the arts, in fome de- 
gree; and furnifhed an afylum for the peaceable and unfortu- 
tunate. The whole of this piece will give pleafure to thofe of 
our Readers who are not too much affrighted at the word papi/?. 
‘ We come hext to ‘ the pleafure derived from the objects of 
Terror; with Sir Bertrand, a fragment.’ ‘The difquifition is 
fenfible, but is’ not a mafter-piece of writing; and the frag- 
ment, though a wonderful tale, lofes its effe&; becaufe the 
Author, like fome injudicious ftory-tellers, informs us, before- 
hand, of the good things we are to hear. ; 

Mr. A,’s eflay to revive a regard to the heroic poem of Gone 
dibert, is very commendable ; but we fear he will not be fuc- 
cefsful, for the very reafons which he affigns, himfelf, viz. ¢ Sir 
W.'D’Avenant’s féntiments are frequently far-fetched and af- 
fected, and-his expreffions quaint and obfcure ; and thefe faults, 


together with the want of harmony in verfification, will fuffi- 
ciently 
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ciently account for the negle& into which the work is fallen, 
though interefting in its ftory, and thick-fown with beauties,’ 

The latt piece is an enquiry into thofe kinds of diftrefs 
which excite agreeable fenfations. It contains feveral ingenious 
thoughts, which if not wholly new, are yet placed by the fair 
Writer in a ftriking light. We do not, however, fo much ad- 
mire her in a difquifition of this kind, as in a poetic tale or 
a vifion. Indeed we muft admit her general principle, and we 
think that fhe has the advantage of Lord Kaims and others ; 
but there are readers who, perhaps, may difpute feveral of her 
fecondary pofitions. . She fays, that ‘ poverty, if truly repre. 
fented, itrikes our nicer feelings ;’ yet it may be contended, 
that rags and dirt, and a fqualid appearance, never offend the 
genuine feelings of nature; and they heighten our compaffion, 
when they are not confidered as the effects of vice. What fhe 
fays of novels and romances, may be very ufeful to the younger 
part of her fex, who are enervating both.their bodies * and minds 
by ftudying them. Her general pofition, however, —* that fen- 
fibility does not increafe with exercife,’ may admit of doubt. 
Senfibility, like all other difpofitions, feems, to us, to increafe 
with proper exercife; but we believe it is wafted and Joft, in 
the common method of reading novels. Perhaps this point 
remains. yet. to: be adjufted by fome perfon who looks further 
into the human mind than even Mifs Aikin: but we dare fay 
he will not be able to tell fuch a Tale as the following: which 
the Readers may take as an epitome of this ingenious eflay, 


A TALE. 


¢ In the happy period of the golden age, when all the celeftial. 


inhabitants defcended on the earth, and converfed familiarly 
with mortals, among the moft cherifhed of the heavenly powers 
were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where- 
ever they appeared, the flowers {prung up beneath their feet, the 
fun fhone with a brighter radiance, and all nature feemed em- 
bellifhed by their pretence. They were infeparable companions, 
and their growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
had decreed that a Jafting union fhould be folemnized between 
them /o /oon + as they were arrived at maturer years. But in the 
mean time, the fons of men deviated from their native inno- 
cence; vice and ruin over-ran the earth with giant ftrides ; and 
Aftrea, with her train of celeftial vifitants, forfook their pol- 
luted abode. Love alone remained, having been ftolen away 





* See this point phyfically confidered, in the Appendix to our latt 


volume. p. 547. , 
+ This /o foon we apprehend to be a Scottici/m; and we are ata 
lofs to imagine how it came to be tranfplanted ineo the foil of Lanca- 
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by Hope, who was his nurfe, and conveyed by her to the forefts 
of Arcadia, where he was brought up among the fhepherds. 
But Jupiter affigned him a different partner, and commanded 
him to efpoufe Sorrow, the daughter of Até. He complied 
with reluctance; for her features were harfh and difagreeable, 
her eyes funk, her forehead contracted into perpetual wrinkles, 
and her temples were covered with a wreath of cyprefs and worm- 
wood. From this union fprung a virgin, in whom might be 
traced a ftrong refemblance to both her parents ; but the ful- 
Jen and unamiable features of her mother were fo mixed and 
blended with the fweetnefs of her father, that her countenance, 
though mournful, was higtly pleafing. “The maids and thep- 
herds of the neighbouring plains gathered round, and called her 
Pity. A red-breaft was obferved to build in the cabin where 
fhe was born; aud while fhe was yet an infant, a dove, pur- 


fued by a hawk, flew into her bofom, This nymph had a de- 


jected appearance, but fo foft and gentle a mien, that fhe was 
beloved to a degree of enthufiafm. Her voice was low and 


‘plaintive, but inexpreffibly fweet ; and fhe loved to lie for hours 


together on the banks of fome wild and melancholy ftream, 
finging to her }ute. She taught men to weep; for the took a 
ftrange delight in tears; and often when the virgins of the 
hamlet were aflembled at their evening fports, fhe “would frea} 
in among ‘them, and captivate their hearts by her tales full of 
a charming fadnefs. She wore on her head a garland compofed 
of her fatier’s myrtles twifted with her mo:her’s cyprefs.— 
One day, as fhe fat muf{ng by the waters of Helicon, her tears 
by chance fell into the fountain ; and ever fince, the Mufes’ 
{pring has retained a ftrong tafte of the infufion. Pity was 
poliaeaasidea by Jupiter to follow the fteps of her mother through 
the world, dropping balm into the wounds fhe made, and bind- 
ing up the hearts fhe had broken. She fo'lows, with her hair 
loofe, ad bofom bare and throbbing, her garments torn by the 
briars, and her feet bleeding with the roughnefs of the path. 
The nymph is mortal, for her mother is fo ; and when fhe has 
fulfilled her deftined courfe upon the earth, they fall both ex- 
pire together, and Love be again united to “Foy, his immortal 
and long- betrothed bride.’ 

On the whole, we have read thee mifcellaneous pieces with 
great pleafure. Fhey bear the marks of confiderable talents, 
and even of learning; and they are written for the moft part 
with uncommon tafte and clegance. 

They have drawn from. us a few aninvadverfions, becaufe we 
thought it qur duty to note what we apprehended to be defeé?s 
as well as beauties in this publication ; and becaufe the reputa- 
tion of the writers may admit of fuch {mail dedutions, without 


any mat erial 103} jury. w . 
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Aer. XI. Coxctrusion of Dr. Hawhkefworth's Account of the 
Voyages undertaken for making Difcoveries in the Southern Hem: phere, 
&fc. [From our laft Review, p. 355.1 


: E now enter on the hiftory of the laft and-moft coma 
plete of the late voyages in the fouthern hemifpherey 
and which wholly occupies the 2d: ahd’ 3d volumes of this’ com- 
pilation, ‘The account there given of this nautical and phild- 
fophical expedition is diftinguifhed from thofe that preceded it, 
by feveral particularities that coneur to render the relation ftill 
more interefting and important. | 
The globe had certainly never before been circumnavigated 
by fo felect a party as that which embarked on board the £n- 
aeavour, on this expedition ; or for purpofes fo favourable to the 
promotion of fcience and of the arts. That veflel was com- 
manded by art officer ‘ of undoubted abilities in aftronomy and 
navigation,’ whofe primary object, at leaft in the order of timey 
was the obfervation of the then approaching tranfit of Venus, 
in fome convenient fituation in the South fea. To this laft 
mentioned fervice he was appointed by his Majefty, on the re- 
commendation, or with the concurrence, of the Royal So- 
ciety, in conjun&tion with Mr. Green; who had long been 
an affiftant to Dr. Bradley, at the Royal Obfervatory at Greene 
wich. On board this vetlel likkewife embarked Mr. Banks, 
a gentleman poffefled of a confiderable fortune, and of an 
ardent and commendable defire to employ ‘it in the acquifi- 
tion and promotion of natural knowledge ; to whom the pub- 
lic are indebted for a large part of the information and enter- 
tainment they will meet with in the account of this voyage. 
He was accompanied by Dr. Solander, a difciple of the céle- 
brated Linni#us, and whole merits, particularly assa naturahft, 
are well known. ‘They were attended by two draughtimen ; 
Mr. Buchan, a painter of landfeapes and figures ; and Mr. Par- 
kinfon, a young man well qualified to delineate fuch new and 
fingular obje&s of natural hiftory as muft neceflarily fall under 
their notice in the courfe of fuch an expedition. After making 
the particular aftronomical obfervation above-mentioned, Cap- 
tain Cook was directed to proceed in the profecution of geogra- 
phical difcoveries in the fouthern hemilphere. 

The abftra&t which we Mall give of this voyage, however 
copious, muft, on account of the abundance and variety ef the 
matter, be neceflarily, in many refpes, defultory and incomplete. 
We fhall, neverthelefs, defcribe the great or general outlines 
of the courfe purfued by our. philofophical advencurers, and re- 
late their principal geographical difcoveries ; occafionally inter- 
{perfing fuch incidents, ob{érvations on natural biftory, and on 
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men and manners, as have moft attracted our attention in the 
ufal of thefe two volumes, 

On the 26th of Auguft 1768, about three months after Captain 
Wallis’s return from his circumnavigation of the globe, in the 
Dolphin, out voyagers fet fail from Plymouth Sound, in thé 
Endeavour. 

Not 20 leagues from the coaft of Spain, our inquifitive 
philofophers difcovered fome very fingular marine animalsy 
which, though the fea abounds with them in thefe parts, no 
naturalift had yet defcribed, or perhaps obferved. The obfer- 
vation was made in the firft week of their voyage, and furnifhes 
us with a juft fufpicion, if not a proof, that numerous natural 
curiofities may, even near home, lie hid on the very furface of 
the great deep, and may there remain perfectly unnoticed, 
through the want of perions willing, and qualified, barely to 
open their eyes, and obferve them. Perfons. thus qualified, it 
fhould feem, have not yet made their appearance on the coaftd 
of Galicia *. 

On the 12th of September they arrived at. Madeira, the 
whole of which ifland, our naturalifts think there ts great reafon 
to fuppofe, has been, at fome remote period, thrown up out of 
the fea, by the explofion of fubterrancous fire: as every ftone 
they faw upon: it, * whether whole, or in fragments, appeared 
to have been burnt, and even the fand itfelf to be nothing more 
than afhes.’ 

On November 13 they anchored in the harbour of Rio de 
Faneiro, where they were permitted to procure refrefhments, 
and take in water for the fhip, which was however conftantly 
watched by a guard-boat, during the three weeks they ftaid 
here. Through the rigour of a jealous and ignorant Viceroy, 
neicher Mr. Banks nor Dr. Solander were fuffered once to leave 
the fhip; though the inoffenfive nature of their purfuits was 
repeatedly explained and urged to him. And although Captain 
Cook endeavoured to obviate every caufe of diftruft, which he 
might entertain concerning this equipment, by informing him 
that its principal object was the obfervation of the Tranfit of 
Venus, he was not believed, or rather not underftood ; for of 
the Tranfit of Venus our enlightened ‘Viceroy could form no 
other conception, than that, to ufe his own words, as they 





* We hall here take occafion, once for all, to remark that of the 
various new objects of natural hiftory obferved by Mr. Banks and 
Dr. Solander in the courfe of this voyage, a few only are particu- 
larly defcribed in this journal ; and of thefe a brief and popular ac- 
count. only is in general here given. A fcientific and complete 
defcription of their numerous and interefting obfervations in this 
branch of fcience will, doubtlefs, form the fubje&t of a future and 


feparate publication. 
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were literally explained by an interpreter, * it was the pafling 
of the North Star through the South Pole.’ : 

The delays which his predeceflors had met with in the 
Streight of Magellan, probably induced Captain Cook to ate 
tempt his paflage into the South Sea by the Streight of Le 
Maire; nor was he difappointed in the preference which he gave 
to this route. He entered the Streight on the 14th of January 
(1769) ; anchored there the next day in the Bay of Goad Succefs, 
where he fpent a week in procuring .wood and water; failed 
from thence on the 22d, and on the 26th took his departure. 
from Cape Horn. In the fpace. of only 33 days he had pafied 
round the land of Terra del Fuego, and had got 12 degrees to 
the weftward, and three degrees and a half_to the northward 
of the Streight of Magellan; in the paflage through. which, 
the Dolphin, in her laft voyage, performed at the fame feafon 
of the year, had fpent three months ; nor had he once been 
brought under his clofe reefed topfails during the whole time.. 

On the firft day of their entrance into the Streight, our na- 
turalifts obferved fome fea-weeds of a moft enormous height or 
length, which feem to keep in countenance tie {uperlative die 
menfions afcribed to their Patagonian neighbours on tine coaft of 
the oppofite Streight. Thefe gigantic marine vegetables reared 
their heads above water, while their ftems {prung from the bot- 
tom of the fea at the depth of 14 fathom, or 84 feet. . As thefe 
ftems, fome of which were not thicker than a man’s thumb, 
were confiderably inclined to the horizon, (probably by the cur= 
rent) Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander eftimated their length to be 
above 120 feet. Their leaves were four feet long, and the foot 
ftalks were {welled into an air veflel. ‘They. very properly 
named it Fucus giganteus. 

The curiofity of cur naturalifts was abundantly gratified the 
fame day, on their going afhore on Terra del Fuego, where.they 
met with a great variety of new fubjects of the vegetable king- 
dom. After -fpending only four hours in the fearch, they 
brought off with them above 100 different {pecimens of ; plants 
and flowers, ‘ all of them wholly unknown to the botanifts of 
Europe.’ In a fimilar expedition, however, undestaken two 
days afterwards, an end had nearly been put to al! their future 
relearches. . We fhall relate a part of the adventure, on.account 
of a very fingular effe&t of extreme cold onthe human confti- 
tution, which is little known. . fleas 

On their return from this excurfion, the cold fuddenly -be- 
came intenfe. Dr. Solander, in confequence of the experience 
that he had acquired, in having more than once crofled the 
mountains which divide Sweden from Norway, conjured his 
companions to keep themfelves conflantly in motion; and not 
to yield, whatever pain the effort might coft them, to.the ftreng 
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inclination to fleep which, he informed them, would be brouch¢ 
on by extreme cold; efpecially when joined, as in the prefent 
inftance, with great fatigue. ‘ Whoever fits down,’ faid he; 
© will fleep; and whoever fleeps will wake no more.’ Like 
many other teachers, the Doctor failed in the enforcing his 
dodtrine by his own practice. He was even the firft of the 
party who found the temptation to fleep become irrefiftible ; 
and at length yielded to it, in fpite of -the intreaties, remon- 
ftrances, and even force, employed by Mr. Banks on the occa- 
fion. Happily a fire had, with fome difficulty, been kindled 
by. Mr. Banks’s directions ; and he at length fucceeded in 
awakening the Doctor, who had been in a profound fleep about 
five minutes: In this fhort fpace of time he had almoft loft the 
ufe of his limbs; and the mufcles of his feet were fo fhrunk, 
that his fhoes fell off. One of the feamen, and a black, here 
fell victims to the feverity of the climate, in the latitude of 


- fcarce 55° South; where a degree of cold was found to fubfift, 


in. the very height of fummer, [January 16] which is un- 
known, ih the correfponding feafon, even in Norway and Laps 
Jand. ; 

After a courfe of 660 leagues to the weftward and north- 
ward, our navigators found a perfect agreement between the 
Jog and aftronomical obfervatien. From this extraordinary 
coincidence in fo long a run, Captain Cook concludes that 
‘there could not have been any current that affected the thip, 
from the time that they had left Cape Horn; and from thence 
further infers the great probability that they had not been neat 
any continent, or land of confiderable extent : as currents are 
always found when land is not remote. On the 24th of March, 
however, in the night, in the latitude of about 22° S. and lon- 
gitude 128 W. a log of wood was {cen to pafs by the fhip ;.and 
the fea, which was rather rough, became fuddenly as fmooth as 
a mill-pond. Other fuppofed indications of land had likewife 
occafionally been obferved during this courfe. ‘It was a ge- 
neral opinion,’ fays our journalift, ‘ that there was land to 
windward; buts I did not think myfelf at liberty,’ he adds, ¢ to 
fearch for what I was not fure to fina.’ : 

For this laft declaration, and for his conduct upon this occa- 
fion, Captain Cook has, dy implication at leaft, been angrily, and 
fomewhat indecently, reprehended by Mr. Dalrymple * ; who 
through his extreme folicitude and eagernefs for the difcovery 
of a fouthern continent, has overlooked a pretty obvious confi- 
deration. ‘The editor, in defence of that officer, now abfent, 
has very properly reminded Mr. Dalrymple +, that * Captain 





* In his pamphlet, noticed in laft month’s Review, p. 369. 


+ In the additional. preface, to the 2d edition of this work. 
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Cook’s firft and principal object being to obferve the Tranfit of 
Venus at Otaheite,’ [which was to happen on the 6th of Jane 
following] * he was juftified in not {pending time upon ano- 
ther object before he got thither.’ 

On the 12th of April our voyagers arrived at the ifland of 
Otaheite; where the way had before been paved for their peace- 
able, or rather friendly reception, by Captain Wallis. Terror, 
however, excited doubtlefs by the aftonifhing effects of our 
fire-arms, feems to have been the predominant paffion in the 
breafts of thefe iflanders, on the arrival of our ‘adventurers 
among them. On the firft rae of the fhip, many ca- 
noes from the fhore came off to them, each bringing green 
branches of a'tree, as fymbols of peace, which they handed up 
to the fhip’s fide; expreffing at the fame time, with the greateft 
earneftnefs, by figns, their defire that they fhould be placed 
among the rigging, and in the moft confpicuous parts of the 
veflel. And’ when our voyagers firft went on fhore, they were 
received from the boat by fome hundreds of the inhabitants, 
who welcomed them with their looks, but were at the fame 
time ftruck with fuch awe, that the firft who approached them 
crouched fo low, that he almoft crept upon his hands and 
knees. 

It might be expected that after a refidence of three months 
in this ifland, our voyagers might be qualificd to give a fatif- 
fa€tory account of its natural productions, arts, goveinment, 
and of the manners and cuftoms of its inhabitants. Accord. 
ingly the curiofity of the Reader is pretty largely gratified with 
tefpe& to all thefe particulars ; both incidentally, in the courie 
of the journal of each day’s tranfactions ; and afterwards more 
direétly and profeffedly, in feveral chapters appropriated to that 
purpofe. But a ftay of three months was too fhort, and 
their acquaintance with the language too limited, to enable 
them to acquire an intimate knowledge of the moral, religious, 
and political hiftory of thefe men of nature, fo widely fevered 
from the reft of the world, in the bofo. of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and whofe knowledge of, and communication with, the other 
parts of it, appear to have been, from time immemorial, cir- 
cum(cribed within the narrow bounds ‘of the few iflands that 
furround ‘them :—circumftances which render the opinions 
dnd police of thefe people interefting objects of enquiry, 
to thofe philofophers who take pleafure in inveftigating. the 
nature of man, as a moral and focial animal, aid in {pécu- 
Jating on the origi and progrefs of civil fociety and govern- 


ment. 
To the caufes ahove-mentioned the Reader will doubtlefs 


attribute the obfcurities' that occur in many parts of this jour- 
nal, in which he js left totally in the dark’ with regard to the 
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rationale of the many fingular cuftoms of thefe iflanders, and with 
refpe&t to their conduct to our adventurers, which appears in 
many inftances truly paradoxical. Some readers will perhaps, 
on the other hand, wonder how, under the above mentioned 
difadvantages our journalifts bave been enabled to give fo full 
an account of thefe people. They will recollect however that 
they were not voyagers of the common clafs, intent only on ob- 
jets of commerce or war; that knowledge was their prime 
obje&; and that befide the information which they obtained 
on the fpot, they had the advantage, during the fpace of feve- 
ral months after they left the ifland, of a conftant communica- 
tion with two of the natives who accompanied them on their 
return homewards ; of whom one was a prie/, and had been a 
prime minifter. 7 
Out of the abundance and variety of curious matter that we 
are prefented with in this part of the work, we find ourfelves 
fomewhat perplexed to make a proper feleftion. We think our- 
felves obliged however, in the firft place, to pay.our compli- 
ments to Queen Oberea; a perfonage whofe conduét and im- 
portance formerly interefted us fo much, as almoft wholly fo 
engrofs our attention in the account we gave of Captain Wal- 
lis’s firft vifit to this ifland. By refuming her hiftory likewife, 
the Reader will incidentally acquire fome infight into the governe 
mental concerns, or the politics of Otaheite ; which had under- 
gone a confiderable revolution, in the fhort interval between 
the departure of the Dolphin and the arrival of the Endeavour, 
On Captain Cook’s firft going on fhore, accompanied by Mr, 


* Banks, Dr. Solander, and others, fome of their Company, who 


had been here in the Dolphin, were their guides in a fhort' ex- 
curfion into the country ; where the romantic fcene, fays our 
Journalift, * realized the poetical fables of Arcadia.” They 
conduéted them to the fcattered habitations of thefe people, 
each erected under the grateful fhade of little groves of cocoae 
nut and bread-fruit trees ; and failed not to lead them to the 
place where Queen Oberea’s fpacious palace formerly ftood ; of 
which however they were aftonifhed to find no traces remaine 
ing. Some time afterwards our guondam Princefs was diftin- 
guifhed from the reft of the crowd, who were attending Mr. 
Banks’s levee in his tent, by Mr. Molineux, the Mafter; who 
was likewife recognized by her as an old acquaintance. On 
this difcovery fhe was invited, and, on her ready compliance, 
conducted’ on board the fhip, where fhe was treated with the 
moft flattering marks of diftintion; and on her feeming parti~ 
cularly delighted with a child’s doll, it was accordingly pre- 
fented to her. On Mr. Banks’s conducting her on fhore, fhe 
made, as was ufual with her, a handfome return for this com- 
pliment, In their way to the fort, they were met by a eck 
| name 
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named Tootaba, who had before vifited them, and who now ap- 
peared to be invefted with the fovereign authority. - He feemed 
to be not well pleafed with the diftinétion that had been fhewn 
to the lady, and betrayed fuch fymptoms of jealoufy, when fhe 
produced her doll, that to propitiate him, it was thought pro- 
per to compliment him with another. Some farther lights were 
afterwards obtained, relating to the court calendar of thefe 
iflanders; who appear to be nearly as much our Antipodes with 
refpect to government and manners, as they are in their fitua- 
‘tion on the globe. We fhall colle& from different parts of the 
narrative fome fa&s which will initiate the Reader into the 
politics of Otaheite, or at leaft the mode of regal fucceffion in 
that ifland. 

The ifland of Otaheite confifts of two peninfulas, named 
Otaheite Nue, and Otaheite Ete, connected by a narrow ifthmus, © 
and each governed by two diftinct Earee Rahies, or Kings. 
By a cuftom, like moft of the cuftoms in this country, equally 
fingular and unaccountable, the King’s eldeft fon, as foon as 
he is born, fucceeds to the father’s title and authority. On 
that event, a Regent is immediately eleéted; and the choice 
generally falls on the father. The prefent Sovereign of the 
firft named and largeft of the two peninfulas, where our 
voyagers and their predeceflors in the Dolphin had ftationed 
themfelves, was a minor, named Oxtou, the fon of Whappai, 
who had not however been elected to the regency on the birth 
of his fon. That office had been conferred upon Yootaha above- 
mentioned, the youngeft of Whappai’s two brothers, in confe- 
quence of his having diftinguifhed himfelf in a war. His fecond 
brother was Oamo, the hufband of Oderea, who had for a long 
time politely feparated themfelves from each other by mutual 
Cconfent, and whofe fon, Terrider/, a youth of feven years of age, 
who appears before to have been King, was now only heir ap- 
parent to the fovereignty. In a vifit paid at the Englifh tents . 
by his father Oamo, this youth, though well able to walk, was 
carried in ftate on men’s fhoulders ; and was accompanied by 
his fffer, a girl of fixteen, who was intended for his wife : the 
ceremony being deferred only till he fhould arrive at a proper 
age. 

~ a voyage or peregrination round the whole ifland, under- 
taken by Capt.Cook and Mr. Banks, our travellers took up 
their quarters on the evening of the fourth day, at the houfe . 
of Oberea, a {mall but neat abode, which was fituated in a dif-- 
tri€t over which fhe and Oamo now prefided, and which was 
at a confiderable diftance from her former habitation. Oderea 
unluckily was abfent on a vifit to the fort; but they werg.re- 
ceived with a hearty welcome by her father. They were here 
furprized at the view of an enormous pile of building, which. 
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exhibited a ftriking memorial of the former rank and power 
of Oberea; of which we fhall give a fhort account below *, 
They here likewife learnt that this part of the ifland had lately 
been the theatre of war; that in the December (1768) pres 
ceding, about four months before their arrival, this diftri@ had 
been invaded by the inhabitants of the fouthern peninfula; that 
the conguerors had burnt all the houfes, which were very large, 
and carried away all the hogs and other animals that they 
found; and that upon this occafion, Oberea and Oamo, who 
then adminiftered the government for Terridiri their fon, had 
fled to the mountains. 

This relation confirms the account given by Capt. Wallis of 
the high authority with which Oderea appeared to be invefted, 
at the time that the Dolphin was at this ifland; but it does 
not explain whether in confequence of this invafion, or on what 
ather grounds, the fovereignty had been transferred to the fon 
of Whappai nor does it throw any light on the caufe of this 
war. 10 fpeculate, as your politicians are wont to do, on very 
flight data, we would attribute this invafion to that inequality 
(to adopt M. Rouffeau’s word and ideas) which had been pro- 
duced in Otaheite, between the. inhabitants of ‘the northern 
and fouthern peninfulas, in confequence of the vifits made to 
the former by our countrymen and M. Bougainville. It is in- 





* This extraordinary fpecimen of Otaheitean archite€ture was the 
maufoleuin of Oame and Oberea, which we may almoft venture to 
put in parallel with an Egyptian pyramid, after making due allow- 
ances for the diferent magnitude of the two ftates, and other obvious 
circumftances. - It was found to be a /olid pyramidical ftruétare, 
raifed on a bafe 267 feet long, 87 feet wide, and 44 feet high, com- 
pofed entirely of ftone, or without any vacuity. Some. of the coral 
fiones of which it was conftru&ted,; and which were all, on the out- 
fide, neatly fquared and polifhed, meafured 3 feet 3 by 2 feet 4; and 


fome of the rock ftones in the foundation, which were likewife 


_Aquared, meafured 4 feet 7 inches, by 2 feet four, Such large 


es, and numbers, of rock and coral ftone,, the firft procured from 


_a.confiderable diftance, and the latter from a great depth under wa- 
ter, in a country where there is to method’ of conveyance but by 


hand; and fquared, polifhed, and combined firmly and neatly to- 
gether into a large and regular ftructure, without iron tools to fhape 


. them, or mortar to join them, very juftly excited the aftonifhment: 


of our travellers. This magnificent pile formed one fide only of 


an oblong fquare of about 360 feet by 354, walled-in-with ftone, 
_ end paved with flat ftones in, its whole. extent.-An adze_ made. of 
-fione; a chiffel or gouge made generally of one of the bones of the 


= 


human fore-arm ; a rafp of coral ;, and the kin of a fting-ray, with 
_ coral fand, as a file or polifher, conititute the intire catalogue of 


tools with which thefe ingenious and patient artifts execute all their 


\' Works‘in civil and-naval architecture ! 
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deed fomewhat prefumptuous in us, who cannot fathom the poli- 
tical manoeuvres even at St. James’s, or thofe of our next door 

neighbours at. Berlin or Peterfburgh, to pretend to develope the 

{fprings which lately a¢tuated the two.cabinets of Otaheite Nuey 
and Otaheite Eta, in. the Terra Auftralis Incognita. We thall 

accordingly proceed in the account of our iflanders; -but fhall 

neverthelefs keep this fubjéct in our eye as we go along. 

The people of Otaheite, in the ftate in which they were 
found by our countrymen, prefent us with a picture‘of human 
fociety refembling, in more refpects than one, that which the 
ingenious but fanciful Rouffeau has delineated, when he ex- 
hibits a view of what he terms the *¢ real youth of the world *:"— 
a ftate which he confiders as the beft for man; all the ulterior 
fuppofed improvements of which ‘* have been fo many fteps 
tending, in appearance, towards the advantage of individuals, 
but in fa&, towards the deterioration of the fpecies.” It is 
6¢ Jron and Corn,”’ our philofopher. afterwards obferves, ‘* that 
have civilized men, and ruined mankind.”——The Otaheiteans, 
we muft however obferve, were, on our firft acquaintance with 
them, found in a tolerably civilized ftate, accurately diftinguifhed 
into ranks, and under a well ordered and feemingly ftri€t polices |. 
though they were poflefled of neither of thefe two dangerous 
commodities : but the baneful effe@s arifing from the introduc- 
tion of fubftances that fo greatly increafed the inequality already 
fubfifting among them, he might fay, were already become but 
too apparent; and that the Dolphin had fown the feeds of. 
war, and particularly of the late invafion, in the northern ex- 
tremity of the ifland, by the introduction of fpike-nails, beads, 
ribbons, and other irritamenta malorum +. 

- Be this as it may, ‘it will evidently appear from the following 
paragraph, that our countrymen, together with their other 
valuable or fhewy novelties, and particularly with their iron, 
had introduced among thefe hitherto artlefs and honeft ifland- 
ers, one of the moft diftinguifhing charateriftics in the Ovidian 
portrait of the Jroz age—the Amor feeleratus habendi. With 
refpect to the Otaheitean war, we fhall obferve that in Captain 
Cook’s and Mr. Banks’s peregrination round the ifland, they 
faw, in the poffeffion of Mathiabo, one of the Barons t of the 

| fouthern 
 * In his well-known Difcours fur l’Inegalité des Hommes, 

+ Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. 1. 

t We do not ufe this term, from humour, or at random. A re- 
gular fubordination is eftablifhed in this ifland, greatly refembling 
the feudal fyftem; the four orders of which are, the Earee Rabie, ot 
King; Earee, or Baron, whois Lord.of a particular diftrit ; Mana- 


houni, Vaflal, or Yeoman; and Youti, or Villain. . It would be ax 
site li 3 objes 
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fouthern peninfula, one of the two very turkeys and geefe, the 
prefenting of which by Commodore Wallis to his Prince/s, Obe- 
rea, we formerly recorded. They were grown enormoully fat, 
and fo tame, that they followed the Indians wherever they went, 
© who were fond of them to excefs,’ and confidered them asa 
valuable part of the fpoils of the expedition :—~if indeed they, 
and our princefs’s precious treafure of hatchets and beads were 
not the prime inducements to it. Thofe who have made it 
their bufinefs to trace ‘* great events from little caufes,” have 
fhewn us that fome of our Eurcpean wars, and treaties of peace, 
have originated from lefs fubftantial motives than the acquift- 
tion of a goofe or a hatchet in Otaheite. 

The various new and artificial wants introduced, by the im- 
portation of fo many ufeful and curious European commodi- 
ties,—amonz a people who had hitherto lived fecure, and pre~ 
ferved their mcit precious moveables, in houfes built without 


_ walls, and furnifhed neither with doors, locks, or ftrong boxes 


—excited in them a fpirit of cupidity and thievery, with which 
they do not ieem before to have been infeed; and which, like 
a peftilence, indifcriminately deftroyed the innate feeds of pro- 
bity, voth in men and women of al] ranks and orders among 
them.—We blufh while we relate ic—but even our favourite, 
the tender, and fenfible, and generous Oberea does not efcape 
uite free from .an imputation of this kind ;.in which however 
the may be fomewhat kept in countenance, by fimilar inftances 
of female frailty that have occurred in Taviftock: ftieet, or on 
Ludgate-hill, among fome of our ladies of quality here at 
home. | 
Of all the numerous Indians, of different ranks, who fre- 
quénted the tents, or vifited the fhip, Tostahah, the Regent, and 
Tubourai Tamaide, a friendly and refpe&able Chief, alone ap- 
peared, for a long time, to have efcaped the general contagion. 
But the virtue and fortitude even of Tubourai Tamaide, which 
had hitherto enabled him to refift repeated allurements and 
temptations, during a long and unlimited accefs to all the irom 
treafures of Mr. Banks’s tent, at length, we are told, yielded 
in the unequal conflict, to the *‘ fafcinating charms’ of a bafket 
of large nails. They were,indeed much larger than any that 
had yet been brought into trade, and their power was accord- 
ingly irrefiftible. The Chief took five of them, and was de- 





obye&t of much curious fpeculation, to enquire whence fuch a very 
unequal diftribution of power has originated, and how this fyftem of 
policy is fill maintainea, in a country where the inhabitants appear to 

ave no want$ but fuch as are gratified, without labour or effort, by 
the liberal and fpontaneous productions of the earth. 
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te€ted by the ftarting out of one of them from under his Ota- 
heite clothing, which was not contrived, like our European drefs, 
with pockets and fobs, for the concealment of ‘petty larceny. 

On this oceafion the Journalift, or rather, we fuppofe, the 

Editor, good naturedly apologizes for the frailty of the Indian 
Chief and his countrymen. He obferves that, though it was 
evident from the conduét of thefe people that they were highly 
fenfible of the force of moral obligation, yet we ought not to 
eftimate their failure in thefe inftances too rigoroufly, nor hafe 
tily conclude that theft is a teftimony of the fame depravity in 
them that it is in us.- “After holding up the greatnefs of the 
temptation, and their want of fufficiently efficacious motives to 
furmount it, © An Indian,” he charitably adds, * among penny 
knives and beads, or even nails and broken elafs, is in the fame 
ftate of trial with the meaneft fervant in Europe among uns 
locked: coffers of jewels and gold.’ 

It is not without regret that we find ourfelves obliged to bid 
adieu to our Otaheiteans, and to leave untold the many inte 
refting and amufing incidents, and obfervations, which have 
been colle&ted by our inquifitive and intelligent voyagers relat- 
ing tothem. We cannot however quit the ifland, without firft, 
exculpating our countrymen from the reproach of having ine 
fe&ted this hitherto healthy and happy race of people with a 
certain loathfome difeafe, which may now be juftly faid to have 
made the complete tour ‘of the globe; and which muft necef- 
farily have fpread with the greateft rapidity among a people fo 
very amoroufly inclined as our iflanders. Our voyagers ac- 
cordingly, on their firft arrival, found that it had made the 
moft dreadful ravages among them, and foon, themfelves, fuf- 
fered from their communication with them. ) 

¢ One of our people,’ fays the Journalift, * contra&ed it 
within five days after we went on fhore.—They diftinguithed it 
by aname of the fame import with rottenne/s, but of a more 
extenfive fignification, and defcribed, in the moft pathetic 
terms, the fufferings of the firtt victims to its rage, and told 
us that it caufed the hair and nails to fall off, and the flefh to 
rot from the bones; that it fpread a univerfal terror and con- 
fternation among them, fo that the fick were abandoned by 
their neareft relations, left the calamity fhould fpread by cone 
tagion, and left to perifh alone in fuch milery as till then had 
never been known among them.’——We are glad to find, from 
fome circumftances which follow this account, that there is rea- 
fon to hope that the iflanders had happily found out a cure ‘for 
this horrible difeafe, in fome of the fimples of their country, with 
the medical qualities ef which however our voyagers had nat 
time, or a fufficient knowledge of the language, to become ac~ 
Guainted, 
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Now it is certain that the Otaheiteans muft have received this. 
horrid peft ejther from the crew of the Dolphin, or from thofe 
of the Boudeufe and L’£toile under the command of M. Bou- 
gainville; the only European veflels that had hitherto vifited 
this ifland. In the firft volume of this publication, Captain: 
Wallis. proves, on the moft fatisfactory evidence, that there. 
was not an individual on board his fhip, infected with this, 
diftemper, during the fpace of fourteen months, the middle of 
which time was {pent at Otaheite; and confequently that they. 
could neither have communicated it to, or received it from, the 
inhabitants of this ifland. Further, the natives themfelves de- 
clared that it had been brought to them by the two veflels 
(meaning M. Bougainville’s) which had lain on the eaft fide of. 
the ifland, about fifteen months before. To thefe damning 
proofs, produced by our Journalifts, we can add, though it is 
fcarce necellary, a ftrong prefumption, drawn from Bougain- 
ville’s own journal; where, we doubt not, he fpeaks the truth, 
but not the whee truth. ‘* Our Surgeon,” fays he, ** aflured 
me, that-he had on feveral of them (the natives of Zaiti, as he 
calls them) obferved marks of the fmall-pox ; and J took all pof- 
Sible meafures to prevent our people’s communicating the other. 
fort to them 5 as I could not fuppofe they were already infected, 
with it *.”—-M. Bougainville therefore was confcious that fome: 
of his crew were in fuch a ftate as rendered his preventive mea-- 
fures neceflary or expedient. The Reader who compares toge- 
ther the equivocal or inconfiftent paflages in his journal, relat~: 
ing td this matter.can fcarce entertain adoubt, that he wasy 
only through milchance indeed, the guilty and confcious Im- 

orter. 
: On the 13th of July our voyagers took their leave of their 
friends at.Otaheite, after a flay of three months among them, 
pafied, with only a few cafual and fhort interruptions, * in the 
molt cordial friendfhip, and a perpetual reciprocation of good 
offices.’ Their parting fcene was attended with thofe marks 
of tendernefs and fenfibility, on the part of thefe iflanders, 
which conftitute one of the moft diftinguifhing features in their 
character. Among thofe who had fhewn the ftrongeft attach- 
ment to our countrymen, was Zufie, who had been the Firft 
Minifter to Oberea, was alfo High Prieft of the ifland, and had 
great knowledge and experience in navigation. In confequence 
of an ardent defire which he had frequently exprefled to accom- 

any our adventurers to Europe, he was gladly received on 
att the fhip, together with a boy about 13 years of age, his 
fervant. On the weighing anchor, Tupia, though he could 





* This paflage will be found in our account of M, Bougainville’s 
voyage, in our 46th vol, March 1772, page 210, 
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not refrain from tears, fultained himfelf during the parting 
fcene, in the crowd of his furrounding friends, with a mixture 
of fortitude and fenfibility that did him. honour. —‘ He fent his 
laft prefent, a fhirt, by Otheothea, ta. Potomai, Tootahah’s fa= 
vourite miftrefs, and then went with. Mr. Banks to the maft- 
head, waving to the canoes as long as they: continued in 
fight.’ . 

After leaving Otaheite, and making fome agreeable vifits to 
feveral of the neighbouring iflands, under the guidance of their 
Indian pilot, Tupia, our voyagers, on the 14th of Auguft, 
ftood fouthward profefledly in fearch of a continent. In this 
dire&tion they failed till September 1, when being in the latie 
tude of 40° S. and longitude 174° W. and meeting with a heavy 
fea from the weftward, without difcovering figns of land, or at 
leaft any -indications that appeared decifive to, Captain Cook, 
they: ftood back to the northward. After a courfe of above five 
weeks, firft to the northweft and afterwards to the fouthweft, 
they at length, on the 6th of October difcovered land, in about 
the latitude of 38° S. and in 181° W. longitude, 

On their. flow approach to this land on the following day, 
the appearances it fucceffively prefented to them furnifhed mate 
ter for much eager-converfation ; but the prevailing opinion on 
board the fhip feemed to be, that they had at length difcovered 
the. fo long fought for Terra Aufiralis Incognita. Thofe who 
were of this opinion had fome reafon, from firft appearances, to 
flatter themfelves that their Utopra was happily in a pretty con- 
fiderable ftate of cultivation and improvement : for on approache 
ing ftill nearer to it, on the 8th they perceived, not indeed 
palaces or temples, but fomie houfes which appeared to be fmall 
but neat; and in one place they could plainly difcern a prett 
high and regular paling, furrounding the whole top of a hill. 
This became naturally the fubjeé& of much fpeculation ; fome 
fuppofing it to be only an inclofure for oxen and fheep; while 
others exalted it into the dignity of a park for deer *—the pro- 
perty doubtlefs of fome of the Auffralian nobility, 

Notwithfanding thefe appearances, the country which they 
had now difcovered was afterwards found to be the eaftern fide 
of New Zealand; a part of the we/fern coaft of which [errone- 
oufly called the eaffern coaft by our Journalift] had been feen 
and vifited by Tafman in 1642: fince which time the remain- 
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© Every village almoft in New Zealand prefented them afterwards 
with appearances of the fame kind. The natives live almoft ina 
perpetual ftate of hoftilities with each other. Thefe palifades were 
found to be their fortifications, which are erected on eminences, and 
further fecured by regular banks, ditches, and even outworks ; within 
which they retire with their moveables in cafe of invafion, } 
er 
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der of this country has continued to be alfozether'unkn 

and has -by many been fuppofed to be a part of the fuppofed 
fouthern coftinent. The whole of it was however now care- 
fully explored by Captain Cook, who found it to cenfift of two 
large Iflands, extending 14 degrees in latitude, and 13 in lon- 
Pitude, feparated from each other by a ftreight four. or five 
teagues in breadth, and which was now properly diftinguifhed 
by his name. 

Our limits confine us to the giving a very imperfeét account 
of the various obfervations made by our intelligent voyagers, 
on. the natural: and civil hiftery: of this country. We fhalt 
therefore only briefly touch on a few particulars. “It is not, in 
the. firft place, one of the Jeaft remarkable, and. at the fame 
time fortunate, ‘circumftances attending .our adventurers’ com- 
munication ‘withthe inhabitants of this country, that their In- 
dian fhipmate, Fupia, though.the native of an iffand fituated at 
the diftance of 40 degrees from.it, fhould be perfeétly under- 
ftood by the New Zealanders when he accofted' them in the 
language of his own country. From a vocabulary here. given, 
it evidently appears that the: languages of Otaheite and New 
Zealand are radically the fame: this and other circumftances of 
agreement in cuftoms, opinions, &c. between thefe people feem 
{trongly to evince-that the common anceftors of both had been 
natives of the fame country. Even in points of divinity, -in 
which men, and efpeciaily divines, are fo very apt to differ, the 
New Zealand clergy feemed perfectly to agree with our Ota- 
heitean High Prieft, Tupia; who frequently entered into a 
Jearned converfation with them, on the origin of the world and 
other abftrufe doctrinal points, and was. liftened to with great 
deference. Whenever he was difpofed to intru& the common 
people, ‘ which he fometimes did,’ fays our Journalift, ‘ina 
Jong difcourfe, he was fure of a numerous audience, who liftened 
in profound filence, with fuch reverence and attention, that we 
could not but wifh them a better teacher.’ re -hetiex . 

Notwithftanding thefe and many other points of refemblance 
between thefe two diftant people, the difference between them 
in a certain particular is very remarkable. We have already 
mentioned the: lubricity of the Otaheitean females, who feem 
not to have even the idea of immodefty or indecency ; the New 
Zealand ladies on the contrary are perfe& prudes, and bafhful 
to excefs ; and though they did not affix any notion of crimi- 
nality tothe moft intimate connection with our countrymen, 
yet in their whole carriage and deportment our voyagers found 
as much modeft referve and decorum, as are to be met, with 
among the politeft people in Europe. The engagement-for the 
night was here treated in the-chafte ftile of a matrimonial com- 
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take any liberties with his future, by which her delicacy was 
violated, he was fure to be. difappointed. , 
Notwithftanding the hoftilities which occafionally paffed, o 
different parts of the coaft, between our people and the New 
Zealanders, while the latter were ignorant of: the power, and 
fulpicious of the defigns, of their foreign vifitants; yet on’a 
more intimate communication with them, thefe iflanders were 
found to be an honeft, mild, friendly, and even affectionate race 
of people. After perufing this character uf them, the Reader 
will probably be atieted with an equal degree of. aftonifhment 
and of horror, when he is informed that the people thus cha- 
racterifed are a&tually a race of Anthropophagi, or cannibals, 
who eat the bodies of their enemies flain in battle, and prefer 
this horrid repaft to every other kind of diet +. The truth of 
the fact is here put out of all reafonable doubt on the ftrongeft 
«ircumflantial evidence. The Journalift endeavours to account 
for the origin of this horrid practice among thefe iflanders ; and 
throws out fome pertincnt reflections on the pernicious influe 
ence which fuch a cuftom muft have on the moral charaéter of 
thofe who practife it: but he has omitted co explain how: the 
New Zealanders have been enabled to preferve the placid. and 
gentle qualities here afcrived to them, in the courfe of a prace 
tice which, according to his own reafonings, mutt. naturally 
tend to harden the human heart, and render men cruel and 
ferocious... , 
The curiofity of our naturalifts was largely gratified by the 
many novelties which nature here prefented them with, in the 
vegetable world ; apparently to compeniate for her parlimony 
in the animal kingdom, in which, of thofe belonging to the race 
of quadrupeds,. they faw only two; dogs, and rats. As bota- 
nifts, they found themfelves in a new world ; for—exceptin 
fow-thiftle, garden night-fhade, and one or two kinds. of grafs © 
common to England ;. two or three kinds of fern, like thofe of 
the Weft Indies ;—five or fix new fpecies which they. had ga 
thered at Terra del Fuego ;—and a few of the plants that are 
to be found in almoft every part of the world: not one of 
the other vegetables that they difcovered here, amounting to 
about feur hundred fpecies, have ever yet been defcribed by any 








+, We fcarce need to remind the Reader, of Lord Monboddo’s 
refletions on this fubje&t, contained in our laft month’s Review, 
page 321. Without adopting his opinion with regard to the former 
fuppofed extenfivenefs, or univerfality of this practice, it is now evi- 
dent that it obtained in New Zealand in the year 1770; where 
human bones, after they had been firft well picked by the natives, 
became, through the curiofity of our countrymen, and their eagernefs 
to purchafe them, an article of eftablifhed trade between them and 
thefe iflanders, 
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botanifts, or had been elfewhere feen by themfelves during the 
courfe of the voyage.—What advantages might not the arts, 
eommetce, and particularly the materia medica, probably receive 
from an accurate {crutiny into this large vegetable hoard, which 
has exifted here almoft wholly unexplored, or, at Jeaft, has 
never been rummaged into by beings pofleffed either of curios 
fity or fcience, ever fince the creation ! -vaeat 
Of the vegetable produCtions of this country one plant in pare 
ticular attracts and merits our notice on account of its extraor- 
dinary utility, and as there is the greateft reafon to believe that 
it would grow and thrive in England with very little trouble. 
it ferves the inhabitants inftead of hemp and flax,: and excels 
all other vegetables that are put to the fame ufes in other coun- 
tries, From its leaves the natives make their ftrings, lines, 
and cordage for every purpofe, and ¢ which are‘fo much ftronger 
than any thing we can make with hemp, that they will not bear 
a comparifon.’ By a different preparation, they draw from the 
fame plant * long flender fibres which fhine like filk, and are 
as white as {now.’ From thefe, which are likewife furprizingly 
ftrong, their finer cloths are manufactured ; and from the leaves, 
without any other preparation than fplitting them into proper 
breadths, and tying the ftrips together, they make their fifhing 
nets. Thefe exceeded the feine belonging to the Endeavour, 
which the natives viewed with the utmoft contempt, as much 
in ftrength and goodnefs as fome of them did in fize and length. 
Our voyagers mention one in particular, which they faw at the 
Bay of Ifands, that was five fathom deep, and was eftimated to 
be no lefs than three or four hundred fathom long *. 
. After a ftay of near fix months in New Zealand, Capt. Cook 
took his departure from thence on the 31ft of March 1770. 


Steering a weftward courfe near three weeks, he difcovered land 


on April tg, in about the latitude of 38°S. and long. 2103 W. 
This land, there is no room to doubt, is the eaftern fide of the 
country, part ‘of whofe weftern and northern coafts had been 
difcovered by former navigators, and diftinguifhed by the names 
of New Holland and Carpentaria. Proceeding northwardly he 
minutely explored, during the {pace of above four months, the 
eaftern coaft of this country, which had never before been vi- 
fited by any European, from the latitude of 38° to 103° S. 
giving to the whole of it the name of New SoutH WALEs; 


nate 





* We recolleé& having been informed, not long after the return 
of the Endeavour, that fome of the feeds of this valuable plant had 
been put into the hands of fome of our gardeners, for the purpofe 
of raifing it among us. As we have néver heard of the refult, we 
think it probable that the experiment failed; poflibly becaufe the 
feeds had loft their vegetating power during the voyage, 3 
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and taking formal poffeffion of it, as he had before done of 
New Zealand, in the name of his Britannic Majefty. In this 
long courfe he may juftly be faid to have difcovered and traced 
a country of greater extent * than any other in the known 
world that dées not bear the name of a continent?’ the length 
of coaft along which he failed, reduced to a ftrait line, amounts 
ing to near 2000 miles; * fo that its fquare furface muft be 
much more than equal to all Europe.’ 

| He found ‘this whole country very thinly inhabited, by a 
race of people of a dark chocolate colour, who go ftark naked, 
and who fhewed by their behaviour from one extremity of it to 
the other, that, whatever may be their wants or appetites, they 
were not of a kind to. be gratified by the moft ufeful or gaudy 
of our European commodities, in vain offered to their accept- 
ance. They defpifed nails, and beads, and looking-plaffes, and 
held a fhirt in the moft fovereign contempt. They evidently 
loved turtle however; for in one of the few vifits in which our 
voyagers were favoared with the company of thefe gentry on 
board the fhip, they feized two, after having firft afked for 
them, and been refufed, and endeavoured to carry them of by 
forcé. Tupia, with an air of fuperiority and compafiion, would 
fhake his head at them, and fay that they were Taata ‘Exosy 
© Poor wretches.” They did not appear to have the leaft idea 
of the nature of trafic; nor could our voyager’ communicate 
it to them. In fhort, thefe new-made fubjects of his Britannic 
Majefty were a fet of the moft ftrange and impra@icable mor 
tals that our voyagers had yet miet with. 

Of the natural curiofities found in this country we fhall men- 
tion only two, the fingularity of which confifts in their gigantic 
dimenfions. The firft of our fpecimens is a fpecies of cockles, 
worthy, on account of their magnitude, to’ be -denizons 
of the fhores of Patagonia.—‘ Some of them were as much as 
two men could move, and contained twenty pounds of good 
meat. The other inftance belongs to the feathered tribe, and 
naturally—** brings all BRoBDIGNaG before our thoughts.” In 
an excurfion made in thepinnace, Capt. Cook and Mr. Banks, 
we are told, found, ina low fandy ifland, the neft of an eagle with 
young ones, which they killed, * and the neft of fome other bird,’ 
adds-our journalift, ‘ we knew not what, of a moft enormous 
fize ; it was built with fticks upon the ground, and was no 
lefs than fix and twenty feet in circumference, and two feet 
eight inches high.’ on! : 

The.:length to which we have extended this article-ebliges’ 
us to confine ourfelves to the bare outlines of the remainder of 
this very interefting voyage. Having traced the extenfive coaft 
of New South Wales as far‘as ¥0}°.S, Capt.Cook arrived at its 


northern extremity onthe 23d.of Augtft, from whence he ef- 
fected 
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fected a paflage between it and New Guineas to which he gave 
the name of Lxdeavour Streights: thereby afcertaining, as he 
obferves, beyond all controverfy, that thefe two-countries are 
not joined to each other, For the knowledge of this. paflage, 
however, Mr. Dalrymple affirms, in his pamphlet above refer- 
red to, that he was obliged to Ais chart, in which Torres’s 
track was laid down, from Arjas’s memorial. , 

From thefe Streights the Endeavour proceeded towards Ba- 
tavia ; in their courfe to which they ftopped fome time at the 
ifland of Savu. Among other particulars relating to this ifland, 
a {mall {pecimen is given of the language, by which, fays the 


journalift, ¢ it will appear to have fome affinity with that of the 


South Sea Iflands, many of the words being exactly the /ame,’— 
It is very remarkable, however, that on comparing the two vo- 
cabularies together, we have not been able to difcern a ingle 
word in one of the languages that in the leaft degree re/embles 
the correfponding term in the other. Ris 

On the night after their arrival at Batavia, a Dutch Eaft In-. 
diaman, which was at anchor within two cables’ length of the 


- Endeavour, was ftruck by lightning, which fplit the mainmatft 


and carried it away by the deck, and fhivered the main-top- 
maft and top-gallant-maft ail to pieces. The Endeavour feems 
evidently to have been protected from the bad effects of this 
violent thunder-ftorm, by an eédeéfrical chain, which they had 
but juft before got up, and which w/oly conducted the light- 
ning over the fide of the thip; the whole chain appearing, at: 
the time, a continued line of fire. Notwithftanding this efcape, 
the whole veflel was fhook,: probably by the lateral explofion, 2s 
by an earthquake; and a ceutinel, who was in the a@ of 
charging his piece, had the mufket forced out of his hands by 
the fhock. On this occafion Capt. Cook earneftly and properly 
recominends the ufe of chains of this kind on board of every. 
fhip, whatever may be her deftiuaticn, Ons 
“We are forry to have occafion to conclude our abftra& with 
the account of the death of poor Zzpa at this place, where he, 
and his boy Zayeto on their landing were highly ftruck and de~ 
lighted by the novelty and variety of the fcene prefented to them 
in a large and populous city. His death was preceded, and. ap- 
parently haftened, by his great affection for the poor boy, who, 
with fome others, fell a victim to the peftilent climate of this. 
place ; the effects of which were felt by every one belonging to 
the fhip, except the old failmaker, between 70 and 80 years of. 
age, It is remarkable that this privileged individual was ree 
gularly drunk every day while they ftaid here. 7 : 
Leaving this place on the 27th of December, with 40 fick 
on board, and all the reft in a feeble condition, they proceeded, 


towards the Cape of Good Hope; having buried 24 perfons in 
) the 

















for making Difcoveries in the Southern. Hemifphere, Fe. 4gy 


the laft fix weeks of their paflage thither. When they got into 
the regular trade-wind the mortality ceafed; and, after a month’s 
{tay at the Cape, they departed from thence, on April r5, and’ 
finally anchored in the Downs on the 12th of May°1771. 
_ We thalf not extend this article by adding any particular cri- 
ticifms on this performance, to thofe which we have alread 
offered in the preceding articles, We fhall only, in Hicieh: 
remark, that notwithitanding the inaccuracies obfervable in this’ 
compilation, we cannot, upon the whole, avoid declaring, in 
juftice to the memory of the Editor, and to thofe who furnifhed 
him with his materials, that thefe imperfections are largely coun- 
terbalanced by the intrinfic merits of the work, which abounds 
with new and curious articles of information ; and by the ad- 
ventitious ornaments which it has received, ‘both in the articles 
of fentiment and diction, from the pen of the Editor. We 
cannot however pafs over without notice, and reprehenfion, the 
licentious manner in which fome of the plates are executed, 
which are very far from :Huftrating, though they greatly cabel- 
dip, the work, and in which truth and nature are facrificed 
to the imagination of the painter and his ideas of grace and 
beauty. : AS Sed fd 

In the plate, for inflance, marked No. 1 [Vol. ii. page §5.] 
we are prefented, by the elegant pencil of Cipriani, with a view 
of the perfons, drefs, and habitations of the inhabitants of Terra 
del Fuego. Anftead of viewing arude, inartificial hovel, made of 
a few poles inclined to each other, by the ‘ clumfy, ftupid,’ and 
wretched ‘ outcafts of Nature,’ with whom the Reader is 
brought acquainted in the text ;—the Spedator, on. cafting his 
eye to the left, finds himfelf fuddenly tranfported into Arcadia; 
he beholds a paftoral bower, conftructed. with equal ast and 
tafte, and embellifhed with foliage; and views a groupe of 
human figures, fome of whofe graceful forms and. attitudes 
realize the fancied fcene,—Surely the coarfeit wooden cuts, ex- 
hibiting a faithful copy of Nature, as it appears in this part of 
the world, would have been more acceptable to every judicious 
Reader, than thefe fanciful creations of Signor Cipriani *. 





* The infertion of this particular fancy- piece in this work appears 
the more extraordinary, as in the Journal publifhed: under the name 
of Sydney Parkinfon there is a reprefentatioa of this very feene, ap- 
parently defigned on the {pot ; to which is annexed the name of Mr,. 
Buchan, one of Mr. Banks’s draughtimen, .This tketch indeed does: 
uot poflefs any of the elegancies of Signior Cipriani’s drawing ; bur 
it carries on the face of it pretty evident marks of its being a genuine 
tranf{cript of the {Cene it pretends to exhibit. , 


Though 
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Though we were never at Otaheite, or prefent at a dramati¢ 
entertainment in the ifland of Udetea, yet we may venture con- 
fidently to affirm, that Tupia, were he alive, would difown the 
goed company got together in plate No. 7, for his neighbours. 

nftead of the Caftume of the South Sea iflanders, the fpectator 
is prefented with figures which, in the air of the heads, forms, 
attitudes, &c. continually remind him of the antique, and of 


- the productions of the Roman, Florentine, and other great 


fchools. In fhort, embellifhment has been fo much attended 
to, that in plate No. 23 Vol. i. page 462, we are entertained 
with a view of a grand ftate proceffion that does not appear 
ever to have had exiftence. On looking into the explanatory 
table of the plates, we are there told that it is * a reprefenta- 
tion of the furrender of the ifland of Otaheite to Capt. Wallis, 
by the fuppofed Queen, Oberea ;’—a traniaction, and ceremonys 
which are nowhere recorded in thefe volumes. DB, 


/« 





Art. XIl. 4 Digef of the prefeat At for Amendment of the Highways : 
with a Calculation of the Duty, Compofition, and Contribution 
for every Rent from 11. to 4001. ger Annum. For the Ufe of Sur- 
‘yeyors, &c. Alfo a Lift of Forfeitures and Penalties, with a Sche- 

_ dule of Forms and Remarks, By J. Scot, Efq; 8vo. zs. Dilly. 


17730 


THERE laws of extenfive operation are pafled, abftra&ts 

of them, well executed, are of great ufe to bring them 

down to common apprehenfions, by clearing them of formal 
tautology and technical terms, and, in truth, by fupplying that 
want of digeft and method fo feldom attended to in our ftatutes. 
Numerous, intricate, and difperfed as our laws are, it is highly 
laudable to collect all that relate to particular fubjects into 
fingle ats; which by having a new legiflative fanétion given 
to them, may inform the fubject of his proper duty, without 
expofing him to fuffer under unavoidable ignorance, the plea of 
which, ‘however juft, is not admitted in our courts. Add to 
this, that the great alteration in national circumftances, man- 
ners, and cuftoms, often required that antiquated laws fhould 
be conformed to thofe alterations: but when this is done, the 
new laws ought to be framed with all the clearnefs, precifion, 
and other advantages that may be expected from the literary 
improvements of the age, and from the colleétive wifdom of 
the nation, Neverthelefs whatever fafety we may expec in a 
multitude of coun/ellors, wé feldom find bodies of men affembled: 
together, able to effect what one clear-headed man can execute 


" in his clofet : on the contrary, intereft, and even caprice, often 


injure 
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injure the beft conneéted’ phan’ that. is Jaid’ before'them; and 
thofe who have feen /ow bufiaefsis often tranfa&ted in the houfe 
of commons, (with all due refpeét be it fpoken) will no Jonger 
meme at the defedts which too often appear in out aéte of \pare 

lament. 

The feveral duties and obligations enjoined by the fate ftatute 
‘for preferving the highways, are‘here clafled under diftin® chap- 
ters, divided into fe&tions ; which comprehend ‘the precepts wn- 
der each head refpetively : it might however have added to the 
-fatisfaction of the Reader who accepts it as his puide, if this di- 
igeft had been more clofely connected withthe a& Which it 
iexplains, by adding at the end of each fection a'corre® refer- 
ence to the feétion or feétions of the act where ithe Jegal matter 
is to be found. Asa conclufion, Mr. Scott ‘has made’ fome 
very pertinent remarks on particular claufes of the a@, and 
he clofes with the following general 6bfervations = 

‘ Thus much for the prefent-a@, ona candld: eorparifon of 
whichg with the immediately preceding one, it may pérhaps be 
apprehended, that there. was no abfolute necefiity for_an altera- 
tion; or at leaft, that if the former can boaft fome few articles 
that may be juftly termed improvements, it has many others which 
have no title to that appellation. | 

‘It might be deemed too ‘bold2n innovation, to propofe 
the rejection of a plan which has received the fanétion of 
‘cuftom for more than two centuries; but it would probably 
be the moft effeétual method to prociire a thorough ‘amendment 
of the roads, to abolith the ftatute duty, and fubftitute a regu- 
lar affeflment on occupation, of fo much in the pound 48 might 
be thought fufficient ‘for the purpofe; the money taifed thereby 
to be employed and accounted ‘for by the furveyor, who, as be- 
fore hinted, ihould be rendered independent of every perfon but 
the juftices. The antiquity of an éxpedient which, on trial, is 
found not to anfwer the end it was defigned for, cannot be a 

ood reafon for perfifting in the praGtice of it.) There ts 
little doubt but the effeét of this altération would foon be vilible 
in the roads ; for as the money muft ‘be ‘raifed, there would be 
no temptation to omit expending it. An infinitude of trouble 
would be faved to the furveyor, and the only argument in fa- 
vour of the prefent method, vz, that it is an advantage to the 
landholders, who at. particular feafons have little work for their 
teams, will lofe much of its validity, when it is confidered that 
teams mutt be hired for repairing the. roads, and probably thofs 
very teams will be hired for that purpose.’ 

This innovation, bold.as the writer fears it may be deemed, 
appears perfeétly reafonable in every point of view. With re- 
gard to the labouring poor, it is at firft fight an act of oppreflion 
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to diftrefs them, by obliging them to repair roads for others, 
which they neither do nor can occupy themfelves. This the 
Author obferves in his remarks on ftatute duty; and, as he 
there adds, that * working for a dead horfe, is a proverb with 
which the vulgar are as well acquainted, as with that kind of 
conduct which gave it exiftence;’ there is this farther difadvan- 
tage in it againft a poor labourer, that a day’s time is a politive 
lofs to him, while the parifh doesnot reap an honeft day’s la 
bour from him: nor can this be converted into an accufation, 
-unlefs it were poffible to counter-act the feelings of human na- 
ture. Like circumftances would affect every one placed in them 
in like manner, which may ferve as a general anfwer to moft 
of the general refleGtions on the conduct of the different clafles 
and orders of mankind. 

New editions of all our acts reduced to this familiar method, 
with judicious comments, would prove more intelligible than 
in the parliamentary form, and free them from much of their 
glorious uncertainty. N. 





Arr. XII. Independence: an Ode. By the late T. Smollett, M.D. 
4to. 6d. Murray. 1773. 4 


AGEN of the moft liberal minds are the moft fmitten by 

the charms of independency; and no man was ever 

more fenfible of their power, than the late ingenious Dr. Smol- 

lett;—who adored the goddefs with unfeigned devotion, and 
celebrated her praifes in the pure dictates of his heart. 

Mafon’s ode to Independence is elegant, but cold; Smol- 
Jett’s glows with that enthufiafm which, it might be imagined, 
the fubje&t would never fail to kindle. 

Independency, however, is not a female deity in Smollett’s 
poem; though a goddefs in Mafon’s performance, 

After defcribing, with great vigor of fancy, and with very 
poetical colouring, the birth and attributes of the Son of Li- 
BERTY, the poet proceeds to celebrate the atchievements of this 
demi-god, in fupport of the glorious caufe of his celeftial 
mother : 

On defart ifles * "twas he that rais’d 
Thofe fpires that gild the Adriatic wave, 
Where tyranny beheld amaz’d 


Fair Freedom’s temple, where he mark’d her grave. 
He fteel’d the blunt Batavian’s arms 





‘ * On defart ifles—] Although Venice was built a confiderable 
time before the «ra here affigned for the birth of INDEPENDENCE, 
the republic had not yet attained to any great degree of power and 
{plendor.’ : 


To 


tu 
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To burft the Iberian’s double chain +; 

And cities rear’d, and planted farms, 

Won from the tkirts of Neptune’s wide domain. 

He, with the generous ruftics, fate 

On Uri’s rocks in clofe divan f ; 

And wing’d that arrow fure as fate, 

Which afcertain’d the facred rights of mah. 

STROPHE. 

Arabia’s {corching fands he croft § ; 

Where blafted Nature pants fupine, 

Conduétor of her tribes aduft, 

To Freedom’s adamantine fhrine ; 

And many a Tartar hord forlorn, aghaft ||, 

He {natch’d from under fell Oppreflion’s wing 

And taught, amidft the dreary watte, 

Th’ all-chearing hymns of Liberty to fing. 

He virtue finds, like precious ore, 

Diffus’d through every bafer mould ; 

Even now he ftands on Calvi’s rocky fhore; 

Y And turns the drofs of Corfica to gold *. 
-“\ He, guardian genius, taught my youth 

Pomp’s tinfel livery to de{pifé: 

My lips, by him chaftis’d to truth, 

Ne’er paid that homage which the heart denies. 
ANTISTROPHE. : 

Thofe fculptur’d halls my feet fhall never tread, 

Where varnifh’d vice and vanity combin’d, 

To dazzle and feduce, their banners fpreéad, 

And forge vile fhackles for the free-born mind. - 

Where Infolence his wrinkled front uprears; 

And all the flowers of {purious Fancy blow ; 

And Title his ill-woven chaplet wears; 

Full often wreath’d around the mifcrearit’s brow: 


oa. 


‘ + To burft the Iberian's double chain.| The Low Countries were 
not only oppreffed by grievous taxations, but likewife threatened 
with the eftablifhment of the Inguifition, when the Seven Provinces 
revolted, and fhook off the yoke of Spain.’ e: 
© ¢ On Ur? s'rocks—] Alluding to-the known ‘ftory of William 
Tell and his affociates, the fathers and founders of the confederacy 
of the Swifs cafitons.’ : 

© § Arabia’s feorching fands—] The Arabs rather than reften 
their independency, have often abandoned their habitations, and ens 
countered all the horrors of the defart.’ 

© || And many a Tartar hord—} ‘From the tyranny of Jenghiss 
Khan, Timur-Bec, and other eaftern conquerors; whole tribes of 
‘Fartars were ufed to fly into the ‘remoter waites of Cathay, where no 

»~uarmy could follow them.’ | ' dO) 

© © And turns the drofs of Corfica—] The noble ftand made by 

Pafchal Paoli and his affociates againft the ufurpation of. the French 


King, muft endear them to all the Sons of Liberty and Independence.’ 
Kk 2 Wherever 
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Wherever dimpling Falfhood, pert and vain, 

Prefents her cup of ftale profeffion’s froth ; 

And pale Difeafe, with all his bloated train, 

Torments the fons‘of gluttony and floth. — 

STROPHE, © 

In Fortune’s car behold that minion ride, 

With either India’s glittering {poils oppreft 

So moves the fumpter-mule, in harnefs’d pride, 

That bears the treafuré which he cannot tafte, 

For him let venal bards difgrace the bay; 

And hireling minftrels wake the tinkling ftring ; 

Her fenfual {nares let faithlefs pleafure fay ; 

And all her jingli rey fantaftic Folly ring: 

Difquiet, Doubt, and Dread fhall intervene ; ° 

And Nature, ftill to all her feelings juft, 

In Vengeance hang a damp on every fcene, 

Shook from the baleful pinions of Difpatt. 
ANTISTROPHE. 

Nature I’ll court in her fequefter’d haunts, 

By mountain, meadow, ftreamlet, grove, or cell, 

Where the pois’d lark his evening ditty chaunts, 

And Health, and Peace, and Contemplation dwell. 

There, Study fhall with Solitude recline; © 

And Friendfhip pledge me to his fellow- {wains ; 

And Toil and Temperance fedately twine | 

The flender chord that fluttering life fuftains : 

And fearlefs Poverty thall guard the door; 

And Tafte unfj olf" the'frigal table fpread ; 

And Induftry fupply the humble ftore ; 

And Sleep tnbribed his dews refrefhing thed : 

White. mantl’d Innocenée, etherial fpright, 

Shall chace far off the goblins of the night: 

And InpEPENDENCE O’er the day prefide ; 

Propitious power! my patron and my pride. 

For the authenticity of this’ piece, we mutt depend on the 
credit of the bookfeller*; exclufive of the internal evidence, 
which, we believe, will fuffice for the fatisfaQtion of thofewho = 
are acquainted with the peculiar fpirit and flow of the Doétor’s 
poetical vein. 








. * The Editor’s.advertifement, prefixed to the Ode, thus begins— 
* That this poem is authentic, we have the beft authority :’>—but of 
the nature, extent, or weight of that authority nothing is faid:— 
however, we have no doubt but that the poem is. the genuine pro- 
duction of .Dr. Smollett. We are.only furprized that he did not 
publifh it in his life-time: for he,was neither indifferent to fame, 
nor averfe to the means of Independency. hat blnos Ge 
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PoETICAL. 


Art. 14. An Epiftle from Oberea, Queen of Otaheite, to Fofeph 
Banks, Efg. ‘Tranflated by T. QZ. Efq; Profeffor of the Ota- 
heite Language in Dublin, and_of all the Languages of the undif- 
covered Iflands in the South Sea; and iiriched with hiftorical and 
explanatory Notes. 4to. 18. Almon. 1773. 

HE fanguage and manners of Otaheite, conveyed to us in 
Ovidian ftrains, make an appearance equally pleafant and 
grotefque. Thus Oderea laments the lofs of her Opano* : 

Oft on thy lips, thofe lips of love, I hung, 
To hear thee greet me in my native tongue; 
Meetce atira +, {weetly you exprefs’d, 
Your eyes, all-eloquent, explain’d the reft. 
Say, fondeft youth, can’ft thou forget the night, 
When ftarting from your fleep in wild affright, 
‘ Rife, Oberea, rife, my Queen,’ you faid 
‘ Some thief } has ftol’n my breeches from my head.’ 
Sorrowing I went befide the billowy main, 
Search’d the long winding coaft, but fearch’d in vain. 
My choiceft garment ftrait I fhar’d with you, 
And fondly cloath’d you with my own Perow §. 

Nor ftrove not other fuitors to impart 
A mutual paffion to my royal heart ; 
My neck, my jetty eye-brows charm’d Tetee, 
And Otapairoo pink'’d his bum || for me. 
Their tears, their warmeft vows could ne’er prevail, 
Nor gift of chequer’d beads, nor proffer’d nail q. 





* The people of Otaheite could not pronounce Mr. Banks’s name, 
put called him (fays our Author) Opano. 

-s4 + Anglice, ‘ Come here to. kifg me.’ See the vocabulary of the 
Oraheite language. | 

_ t On their vifit to Foctabgh, Mr. Banks thought himéfelf fortunate 
in being placed by Oberea, in her canoe. She infifted’on taking his 
cloaths into her ¢uftody. Awaking about eleven, he found they 
were ftolen, on which he awaked Oberea, who ftarting up, and 
hearing his complaint, ordered lights, and prepared in great hafte to 
recover what be had loft. In the morning Oberea brought him fome 
of her country cloaths. 

§ Perou fignifies a petticoat in the Otaheite language. 

|| The cuftom of painting or dying their loins and buttocks, and 
drawing curious arches upon them, by way of ornament, is de- 
fcribed in the Voyages. Thefe ornaments, we are told, are their 
pride, and fhewn with great oftentation, by both fexes. 

@ The value of an iron nail, or a glafs or other dead, at Otaheite, 
is aftonifhing ; fee the accounts of all the voyagers to that country, 
French and Englith. — 

Kk 3 This 
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This jeu d’e/prit is ingenious, and entertaining. In the notés, 
which are both claffical and comic, the Author is, perhaps, too far- 
caftic on the celebrated Editor of the Voyages to the South Seas ; 
but as they were probably written, though not actually publifhed, 
while Dr. Hawkefworth was living, our Hibernian Ovid is not, 
therefore, chargeable with the meannefs of an infult offered to the 
Dead Lion. 

*,* Squire T. Q Z. feems to have made a little flip, when he, 
repeatedly, makes Oberea call her houfe a wigwam, which is the 
name given by fome of the North American Indians to their huts: 
but we do not recollect this word in any of the accounts given of 
the language of Otahcite. Ewharre is Oraheitean for an houfe. 
Art. 15. The Ifraelites on Mount Horeb; an Oratorio. French 

and Englifh. From a Manufcript of Dr. De Gueldre. 4to. 15. 

Cadell. 1773. | 

The language of an Oratorio is hardly ever an obje& of criticifm. 
In the original French this is called a Dramatic Poem. It is very 
concife, confifting only of one fhort fcene, the aétion of which is the 
{miting of the rock, and the confequent fupply of water. The 
French is better than the Englifh, It is printed for the Benefit of a 
gentleman in diftrefs, and, in fuch cafes, the worfe the bargain, the 
better the purchafe! 


1 
Art. 16. Simplicity; or, Domeflic Poems. 4to. 28, Dodfley. 


1773. 

When the Reader has perufed half thefe poems he may poflibly 
find out that their intention is burlefque. But no man, fure, was 
ever more unfortunate in the purfuit of his objeét than this Author 
has been. In fhort, he totally miftakes it. He tells you he is ridi- 
culing Simplicity in poetry. Alas! poor Man! he means fi/ine/ all 
the while, and does not know it. Had he turned to our review of 
the Hermit of Warkworth, and of Armine and Elvira, he would 
have feen the diftinétion, and would not have peftered the Public 
with thirty-five pages of filly verfes to expofe what every man of tafle 
muft reject with contempt. | L 
Art.17. Suicide; a Poem. 4to. 1s. Hookham. 1773. 

Bad reafoning, and worfe poetry, , 
Art. 18. Difcord; a Satire. 4to. 1s. Beecroft, &c. 1773, 

Defcribes the horrors of national difcord and faction ; and intro- 
duces a prophecy of 

Hoxuts, whom kings and courts beheld with awe, 
Friend to prerogative at once and law. 

Hollis, we are told, ~ : 

In life’s laft moments with a prophet’s rage 
Denounc’d the miferies of a future age. 


This Pifgab- ight of a future age, comprehends a yiew of the pre= 
fent times, in which 








, A youthful monarch, known 
| For mildeft manners, fhall adorn the throne, 
In this reign we fee 
A ribald make to patriotifm pretence. 


And 
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And this introduces a warm invettive againft Wilkes. —The numbeis, 

we fee, are fometimes harfh; but perhaps they will, by fome critics, 

_ be deemed fo much the more fuitable to the fubje&. . | 

Art. 19. Hymns on. Believers Baptifm. By John Fellows, Author 

of Grace Triumphant, 12mo. 18. Keith, &c. 1773. 

SPECIMEN: 

‘© Shine on our fouls, eternal God, 
And take amongft us thine abode: 
Why fhould thou at a diftance ftand, 
Or be a ftranger in our land ?” 

Free and Easy, indeed !—If the Reader wants to know more of 
this Hymner, who is fo familiar with his Maker, we refer to our ac- 
count of his Grace Triumphant, Rev. vol. xliv. p. 89. 

Art. 20. A Scourge for Falfe Patriots; or, Mother Hubberd’s Tale 
of the Ape and the Fox. Part the Second. Dedicated, without 
rermiffion, to John Wilkes, Efq. 4to. 28. 6d. Snagg. 

If Mr. Wilkes’s enemies could procure an act of Common Council to 
oblige him, as an expiation of his fins, to read this languid, dull, 
and tedious abufe of himfelf and his friends, he would think it~ 
worfe than minifterial perfecution, and would be apt to cry out with 
Cain, ‘* My punifbment is greater than I can bear !” 

Pout i'c 4 tb. 


Art. 21. An Inquiry into the Practice of Imprifonment for Debt, 
and a Refutation of Mr. James Stephen’s Dofrine. To which is 
added, a Hint for Relief of both Creditor and Debror. 8vo. 15. 
Towers. 1773. 

Mr. Stephen’s affertion*, that imprifonment™ for debt is contrary 
to common law, Magna Charta, ftatute law, juftice, &c. is fuppofed 
by our Author not only to have mifled many people, but to have in- 
duced fome to offer unwarrantable infults to the executive officers of 
the law ; and hence he hath deemed it expedient to lay before the 
public his obfervations on this fubjet, in the laudable view of pre- 
venting fuch enormities for the future, 

In the execution of this defign, his inveftigation commences with 
the origin of human focieties and government ; the progrefs of which 
he briefly traces, down to the mode of adminiftring juitice in this 
country under the Saxon fyftem. Hence he notes the various altera- 
tions in our jurifditions and codes, to the happy period when Magna 
Charta was obtained; on the agth article of which, the prefent 1m- 
portant queftion chiefly turns. His reafoning on this famous article 
is,"in Our opinion, quite fatisfaétory, and decifive of the controverfy. 
In a word, we think he hath unanfwerably fhewn, ‘ that Mr. Stephen 
hath greatly miftaken his forte,—that the ftatute law of this realm 
doth clearly authorize the prattice of imprifoning for debt ; and that 
it hath, from time to time, continually fupported’and inforced this 
practice,’ : 

To remedy, if poffible, the inconveniences arifing from the impri-~ 
fonment of debtors, our Author, who, im refpeét to humanity, is no 
more a friend to that practice than Mr. Stephen, hath fuggefted the | 





* See a fhort account of Mr. Stephen’s pamphlet, Review, vol. xliii. 
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following. propofal: ‘ Let the bankrupt-laws be extended to men 

‘whofe principal debts are only twenty pounds; and let the courts 

of conicience be authorifed to proceed on all debts. under twenty 
unds.’ : 

PeThis mode, he apprehends, if properly executed, will prove equally 

beneficial to creditor and debtor. ‘He Soiclees, and anf{wers the eb- 

jections that may be made to it; he.obferves, that there are many 
additions and regulations neceflary to complete the fcheme : and he 
concludes with expreffing his hope, that the hint which he has thrown 
out may ftimulate fome perfon of abilities to undertake the tatk of 
completing it, or to point out a more eligible plan. 

La w. 

Art. 22, The Statutes at Large, from the Tenth Year of the 
Reign of King George the Third, to the Thirteenth of George HL 
inclufive. ‘To which is prefixed, a Table of the Titles to all the 

ublic and private Statutes during that Time. With a copious 

tuilex. Vol. XI. gto. 11. #8.. King’s Printers. 1774. 

There is no occafion for us here to add any thing to what we have 
already obferved with refpect to the former publications of the pre- 
ceding parts of this quarto edition of the Statutes at Large.—'fhe 
value of Mr. Ruffhead’s edition, is fufficiently known to the genr- 
tlemen of the law; to whom any recommendation from us, would, 
now, be wholly fuperfluous.—But it may not, perhaps, be altogether 
impertinent to throw out a refleétion which ftruck us, on turning 
over the titles to the feveral acts contained in the prefent large collec- 
tion. The parliamentary annals of this kingdom (it occurred to us) 
may be perufed with other views, than merely to become acquainted 
with the intention of a law or the penalty of its infringement. They 
are capable of a more extenfive confideration. ‘They may be re- 
garded as a curious collection of the moft authentic materials for an 
hiftory of the various defigns of general improvement for which the 
prefent age is fo much diftinguifhed:—the fucceflive refources of 
finance, the revifal of incomplete laws, the adminiftration of juftice, 
the afcertainment and fecurity of property, the conftruétion of pub- 
lic roads, the formation of navigable canals, the erection of mag- 
nificent bridges, the eftablifhment of hofpitals, the regulations of 
commerce, thé, promotion of the inventive arts, the rewards of me- 
rit*, the encowragements of virtue, and the punifhment of crimes ; 
with a thoufand other articles of importance to the public and to ire 
dividuals,—all pafs in review before us, and afonifh us with their 
multiplicity, their jmpettapen to the growing greatnefs of our coun- 
try, and the unexampled rapidity of their fucceflion—What a won- 
derful progrefs is this nation now making toward perfeétion in almoft 
every fpecies of ufeful knowledge, and every. embellifhment of po- 
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* A remarkable inftance of this appears in the volume now before 
us; where (13 Geo. iii, c..77. §.29.) * the farther fum of 8,750]. is 
granted to Mr. John Harrifon, for the difcovery of the invention of 
his Time-keeper.’ Thus, fince the famous act of the 12th of Q, 
Anne, the fam of 20,c00]. hath been a¢tually paid for the difcovery 
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of the longitude; and the ac is ftill.in force, 
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1jfhed fociety !~-May the improvement of our morals keep pace.with. 

the refinement of our manners! ) 

Ast. 23. Farther Proceedings in the Caufe of Fabrigas and Meftyn. 

| _. Folie, 6d. Kearfly. 1773. : 

. The affair in litigation between the plaintiff Fabrigas, and the go« 
yernor of Minorca, was briefly related in our laft Month’s Review ¢ 
and we there informed our Readers,,that Mr. F. had gained a verdiét 
with 3c00l.'damages. This fum was deemed exceffive by thedefens 
dant’s council; who thereupon moved for a new trial: arule to 
fhew caufe was accordingly granted, and on the 26th of November 
the matter was argued in the court of Common Pleas, In the fpeech 
of Lord Chief Juftice De Grey on. this occafion, we, have a very ju- 
dicious review of the merits of the caufe, with a full juftification of 
theyerdic&t. The whole bench were unanimous in refufing a new 
tria , . 
In this appeal from OFFICIAL DESPOTESM tO LEGAL PROTECTION, 
perfonal liberty bath obtained a complete triamph ; and a proper 
check hath been given to the arbitrary {pirit of military power. 

Art. 24. The Parifh Officer’s Complete Guide: Containing the 
Duty of the Churchwarden, Overfeer, Conftable, and Surveyor of 
the Highways, as fettled by the Act of Parliament paffed lait Sef= 
fions. lhe whole laid down in an eafy, concife, and familiar 
Manner; and cleared from the technical Terms of the Law, as well 
as the [naecuracies of former Publications of the like kind, By 
John Paul, Efq; Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 18. 6d. fewed. Rich- 
ardfon and Urquhart. 1773. | 
The duties of parith officers are defcribed in this pamphlet in an 

eafy familiar manner, but not fo clearly digefted as they are in Burn’s 

Juftice ; to which, however, this compilation appears to be much 

indebted. The office of Surveyor of the highway, is, particularly 

énlarged on by an abftraét of the laft aét, which reduces all the for- 
mer laws into one ftatute. But it may be obferved, that the duty of 
parifh officers refpecting baftard children born in hofpitals, by the 
att 13 Geo, If. c, 82. 1s totally overlooked. WN 


DRAMATIC 


Art. 25. Alfred, a Mafque; as it is now revived atthe Theatre 

in Drury-Lane.. Svo. 18. Od. Cadell, &c. 1773. 

It cannot be unknown to the generality of our Readers, that this 
mafque was. originally written by that admired poet, James Thom- 
fon, in conjunction with his friend, David Mallet; at the defire of 
the late Frederick, Prince of Wales, before whom it was performed, 
at Cliffden-houfe, in the year 1740. Ten years afterwards, it was 
better adapted to theatrical reprefentation, by the lait. mentioned 
Writer ; with the additional advantage of Dr. Arne’s * excellent mu- 
fic. It was then received wich great and deferved applaufe; and was 
nfhered in by a prologue, fpoken by Mr. Garrick. In this new re- 
vival, it has undergone fome more alterations, ihe charaéters were 
drefied in the habits of the times; acircumftance of propriety which 
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/ * The Dogtor fet the whole performance, and broyght it on in 
the manner of an oratorio, | ids 
J | ought 
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Gught never to be difpenfed with, in any dramatic exhibition. 
Among the improvements in the decorations, &c. an occafional fcene 
was introduced, with admirable effeét,—the platform at Portfmouth, 
with 2 diftant view of the royal Navy at Spithead ; in which the paint- 
ers very happily exerted their abilities, and gained applaufe from 
the beft judges. 
NoveEt. , 

Ait. 26. Hadleigh Grove ; or the Hiftory of Sir Charles Davers, 
‘ and the fair Jeffica. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Rofon. 1773. 

If the Reader has patience enough to perufe thefe very flender vo- 
umes, he will, find a crude jumble of improbabilities, too haftily 
hoddled together to afford him the fatisfaction which refults from 
the being well beguiled into a temporary belief of the adventures 


related. N. 
ARCHITECTURE, ‘ 


Art. 27. An Effay on the Qualifications and Duties of an Architea, 
&c.' With fome ufeful Hints for a young Architect and Surveyor. 
vo. 18. Taylor. 1773. 

Intended chiefly as an apology for Mr. D. furveyor to the New 
Gaol, for fuffering fome Purbeck Portland ftone to be ufed in the 
building, inftead of the real Portland ; but the Writer has not con- 
fined himfelf folely to this circumftance of exculpation. He has 
taken the opportunity of rendering this tract of general ufe, by a 
number of remarks on the qualifications and duties of an accom- 
plithed archite&, as diftinguifhed from the furveyor; and alfo on the 

roper bufinefs and diftinét province of the latter: this effay may, 
therefore, be perufed with advantage by young artifts who are /erting 
ext, as the phrafe is, in either profefiion, 

| - GARDENING. 

Art. 28, The Gardener’s and Planter’s Calendar. Containing 
the Method of raifing Timber-trees, Fruit-trees, and Quick for 
Hedges. With Directions for forming and managing a Garden, 

ry Month in the Year. Alfo many new Improvements in the 
. Wet of Gardening. By R. Wefton, Efq; Author of the Univer/al 

Botanif?. .12mo. 38. 6d. Carnan. 

This new gardener's calendar does not appear to be.a mere com-. 
pilement from preceding works of the fame kind; we rather confider 
tt as, for the moit part, what the Author afferts it to be,—the fair 
refult of his actual experience. Mr. Wefton is a curious, obferving: 
man; and from the remarks of {o affiduous a cultivator, a variety of 
wfefal hints may reafonably be expected, with many improvements 
in the popular plan of a monthly directory. The prefent work is 
chiefly confined to the common, ufeful, and entertaining parts of 
gardening, and the cultivation of a {mall piece of ground ; without 
burthening thofe Readers with the troublefome care of a greenhoufe 
and ftove, who have neither green-houfe or ftove on their premifes. 
Whatever can be wanted, with refpe&t to the management of the 
kitchen, fruit, or flower-garden, the orchard, fhrubbery, nurfery, 
or feminary, is here treated in a plain and eafy manner. The bufi-. 
nefs and benefit of planting timber-trees, is alfo a capital object with 
this Writer, 

: NATURAL 
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NatTrurRAL HisTory. 


Art. 29. Scme additional Obfervations on the Method of preferving. 


Seeds, from foreign Parts, for the Benefit of our American Colonies. 


With an Account of the Garden at St. Vincent, under the Care. 


of Dr. George Young. By John Ellis, F,R.S. 4to. 1s. Bow- 

yer, &c. 1773- phat bode 

Of the former part of Mr. Ellis’s direCtions, we gave an account. 
in the 43d vol. of our Review, p. 217. Thefe additions are equally 
valuable with the firft part; and are accompanied by a copper-plate 
reprefentation of a wired cafk for fowing Eaft India feeds, a box for 
the conveyance of Weft India and Weit Florida plants, and a box, 
with divifions, for fowing different feeds, (in earth) from the South- 
ern Colonies and Weft Indies. Had the various methods of prefer- 
vation here recommended, been put in practice by Meff. Banks and 
Solander, in their late celebrated voyage round the globe, we pof- 
fibly might not, now, have had caufe to lament the total lofs ofall * 
the feeds of that valuable plant the Chlamydia, which they brought 
from New Zealand: which plant yields a very fine kind of material 
for cordage, in ftrength greatly fuperior to our hemp: as hath been 
proved by experiments made here, with fome of the leaves.—This 
was a national lofs, which may never be repaired, 

ReEticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 30. The Proieftant Diffenter’s Catechifm. Containing, 
1. A brief Hiftory of the Nonconformifts: z. The Reafons of the 
Diffent from the national Church. Defigned to inftrué and efta- 
blith young Perfons among the Diffenters in the Principles of 
Nonconformity. 1zmo, 15s- Buckland. 1773. 

Though the Author of the prefent traét is a zealous Diffenter, he 
has not departed from the line of moderation and candour, It is 
not his defign to make converts from the national Church, but to in- 
itruct and confirm the young and the unlearned, among the Diffent- 
ers themfelves. Such a defign, he hopes, will not be thought un- 
neceflary, or unimportant. The neceflity of it he argues, from 
many of the Diffenters being only fuch by education, and knowing 
little of the principles on which their diffent is founded, and on which 
alone it can be vindicated; fo that, in confequence of this, fome 
of them are bigots, and others are indifferent, As to the import- 
ance of his defign, he urges it from feveral confiderations, and par- 
ticularly obferves, that true Proteftantifm cannot be defended on any 





* Thefe gentlemen took care to bring away, from their native 
foil, a very larpe quantity of the feeds of this ineftimable: plant ; 
but unfortunately, fays Mr. Ellis, ‘ the beft {pecimens were placed 
between papers, fo that notwithftanding the germen of the feeds 
looked very fair in the microfeope, yet owing to their long continu- 
ance between the damp papers in fo tedious a voyage, none of them 
vegetated.” Had they been put into fmall, dry, clofe boxes, or tin 
canifters, Mr. E. thinks they would, probably, have retained their. 
vegetative principle: and there feems to have been no reafon to 
queftion their growing and thriving in our climate, as well as in 
their own. 2 
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other principles than thofe on which the Diventers found their fepa- 
ration, viz. Th¢ xight of private judgment, and liberty of con- 
feience, the acknowltdgmeht of Chritt alone as Head of his Church, 
amd the fufficitirey of the holy Scriptares as the rule of faith and 
practice. ‘Heit} fays He, of no confequénce that we fhould bear our 
seftimony againit that authority, in matters of faith and confcience, 
to which the Church of England lays claim, and thofé additions to 
Chrittianity whitlr fhe hath prefumed to make? Is it of no confe-. 

uence that the dottrines and’ inflitations of the Gofpel be main- 
tained jn their original purity and fimplicity? Surely thefe things 
muft be allowed of great importance to the honour of Chriit, and to 
Chriftian edification. 

This work, as the title indicates, is divided into two parts. The 
firt, which contains the hiftory of the Nonconforaifts, is necefMarily 
concife. The hiftory is carried’ down to the late defeat of the Dif- 
fenters bill, for relief in the article of fabf{cription. 

“In the fecond part, which includes feven fe@ions, the Author 
confiders the general frame and‘contftitution of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, as national, and eftablifhed ; the character and authority of 
certain officers appointed in it; the impofition of a ftated form of 
prayer called the htutgy, and many exceptionable things contained: 
therein ; the pretended right of enjoining unfcriprural ceremonies ; 
the terms on which minifters are admitted into it ; the want of liberty 
in the people to chufe their own minifers; and the corrupt fate of 
its difcipline. | 

Befide the general arguments againft minifterial fab{cription, the 
Writer, in the fection relative to that fubjeét, offers the following 
re2fons to fhew,-that' there arifes from hence an objection againft the 
conformity of the laity. Firft, fays he, it is a fufficient reafon for 
Jay-nonconformity, that the Church-requires fuch unreafonable and 
unfcriptural’ terms of conformity’ from the clergy ; who are all 
obliged to preach the fame doétrines, whether they think them right 
or wrong, or elfé break through the moi folemn obligations. zdly, 
‘The temporal emoluments: connected with thefe fubfcriptions, are 2 
trong temptation te prevaricate, and tend to bring thofe men into 
the Church who are moft-unfit to have the charge of fouls; as well 
as.to keep out fome of the moft confcientious, who are beft qualified 
for fuch a truft,  3dly, It becomes:all honeft men to bear their tefti- 
mony againft every impofition in matters of religion, though them- 
felves be not immediately affected by it; and to countenance and en- 
courage thofé minifters who, on account of fuch impofitions, feparate 
from the Church,—provided they have the neceffary qualifications 
for their office. 

‘We obferve, that the Author hath not: infifted upon doétrinal ob- 
jections to the Articles of the Church of England, as Mr. Bourn has 
done, and, tm fome degree, Mr. Towgocd. Neither has he ad- 
vanced any of the Prefyterian notions which occur in Peirce, Calamy, 
and other writers, His fole defign feems to have been, to give a 
view of thofe principles in which the Diffenters of every denomina- 
tion, now almoft univerfaly agree; and, for this purpofe, he has 
éxplained their:idea of the nature of a true Church of Chrift fome- 
what more diftinétly and explicitly than ufual. 
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In fhort, this performance, which is written with attention, pfeé 
cifion, and perfpreuity, and which-difplays great knowledge of the 
fubjeét, is well calculated to -anfwer the purpofe intetided ‘by the 
Writer of it; who appears to be the Rev. Mr. Samuel Palmer, «2 
diffenting clergyman at Hackney. K. 
Art. 31. 4 Effay on the Fuftice of God. 8vo...64d. Johnfom 

rr 1773. ¢ ) 

The Author of this eflay €adeavours to ‘ give the Reader right 
apprehenfions of the Divine Juftice,—fuch as reprefent the great God 
to us, not in-a forbidding, but in an'amtable and endearing light.’ 
And this he does in oppofition to thofe four Chriftians who have de- 
{cribed this attribute of the Deity’ * ih fuch a’light as fuppofed him 
difpoflefled of ‘every endearing excellency,+~as declared shim: not the 
friend and father, but the mercilefs tyrant of the !umiverfe, iand as 
led us t0 think upon his holy name, not with hepe, confidence, dnd 
joy, but with all the trembling horrors of defpair.” . --: 9) 

If the pofition with which this writer fets out’ be true, viz.. That 
men, in ‘delineating the Divine attributes have generally blended 
them with theirown tempers and paflions,——we thall be Jed to form 
avery favourable concluiion, with regard to the difpoftion. of ous 
Author, whofe. fyftem is certainly .a denewolent one ; and he junder- 
takes to fhew that it is alfo perfectly agreeable to the idea given us 
of the Supreme Being in the facred writings. . ery 

In the conclufion he infifts that his doctrine of the. infinite good- 
nefs and mercy.of God, will not afierd any kind of encouragement 
to finners; but that, on the contrary, thefe confiderations thould, 
above all things, lead them to repentance. For, fays he, ‘ thoygh 
God is-gracious; fiow to anger, nnd ready to forgive, yethe will at 
lait, take vengeance upon-his adyerfzries, upon thole who defpifed 

« hiss grace, and sejetted all the offers of his mercy.’—In what man- 
’ fner our Author seconciles thefe feemingly jarring principles, of in- 
finite juftice and infinite mercy, will be feen by thofe who pernie his 
effay at length: to which we refer them.—For us, after all that«we 
have feen of ‘human attempts to inveitigate the Divine’ nature and 
perfections, we remain where we fet gut, ‘in the fall conviétion that 
fmite underfiandings can never.compréhend zpfaity; and thar Dr, 
Young’s pofition is abfolutely incontrovertible ; 
. & ‘* A Gop alone can comprehenda Gop.” 

Art. 32. 4 Collection of Sermons and Trads. Several of which 
were never before printed. By ihe late reverend and learned Dr. 
John Gill, D.D. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Character of the Author. gto. z Vcls. 11.ics, 
in Boards. . Keith. 1773+ ° ™ Seas 

«, The character of the late Dr. Gill, as a fcholar,and as a divine, 
is fo well known, that we think.a wery foort account ofthis publica- 
tion may {uffice, .- s i etal om 

The First volume -confifts of annual, occafional,.and funeral fer- 
mons; the seconp, of orGination ‘ermons, polemical tra&s, and 
differtations: : | 

The cppoftion of fentiment, in religious matters, ‘between Dy. 
Gill and ihe Monthly Reviewers, hath occafionally been manifeited 
in the lifetime of this‘eminent Baptift teacher :—he is now departed, 

and 
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and we fhall Jeave his works to follow him m peace. He-was 4 
learned, and a pious man; and. his name will, no doubt, be long 
held in great reverence by thofe who think as he thought, on the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, Ele@ion, Fuftification, the Perfeverance of the 


te &c. &c. ' 

*“Art. 33. The Engl Preacher: or, Sermons .on the principal 
Subjects of Religion and Morality. Selected, revifed, and abridged 
from various Authors, Vols, Il. and IV. 12mo. 638. Johnfon. 


1773+ 
See our commendation of this ufeful undertaking, in our No. for 


July lait, p. 77. 
ATHEMATICS, 


Art. 34. nm Effay on Gold Coin, &c. By Thomas Hatton, 
Author of a Treatife upon Clock and Watch Work. 8vo. 2s. 
Printed for the Author, and fold by him at No. 49, in St. Martin’s 
Lane. 1773. 

Mr. H. has employed himflf in conftruting a variety of tables 
and inftruments for afcertaining, with the defired accuracy, the values 
of our feveral current coins. ‘This pamphlet contains the principles 
on which he has proceeded, and the various improvements he has 
made in this bufinefs.—For his Treatife on clock-work, fee our laft 
month’s Review. - BR-$, 
Art. 35. Tables calculated with great Exactnefs to find the 

Value of any Quantity of Gold, from one Grain to fifty Ounces, 

from 31. 10s. to 41. 2s. per Ounce. By Cater Rand, Writ- 

ing Mafter and Accomptant, at Lewes in Suffex. 8vo. 1s. Ro- 

- binfon. 

The calculation of thefe tables has been attended with much un- 
profitable labour. Cafes will very rarely, if ever, occur, in which 
any, befides four or five of them, can be applied to real ufe. Re ‘ 
Art. 36. Inftitutes of Arithmetic, for the Ufe of Schools and 

Academies. By Alexander Ewing, Teacher of Mathematics in 

Edinburgh. 12mo. zs. Cadell. 

All the principal roles of arithmetic are here comprifed in a fmall 
compafs ; explained with judgment, and applied to a fufficient variety 
of examples for the inftruction of the learner; fo that this book of 
inflitutes may be an acceptable companion to thofe that are employed 
in this department of education. R-S, 
‘Art.'37. The Key to the Tutor’s Guide; or, the Arithmetician’s 

Repofitory : Containing the Solutions of the Queftions, &c, that 

are in the Guide. By Charles Vyfe. 1zmo. 3s. Robinfon. 


17736 
A very proper and ufeful companion to the Tutor’s Guide ; for 
which. fee Review, vol. xliv. p. 76. R-3, 


Art. 38. A Geometrical Treatife of the Conic Seétions, &c. By 
Hugh Hamilton, A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
of the Royal Society, London. Tranflated from the Latin Origi- 
nal into Englif’. gto. 12s. Nourfe. 1773 
The merit of this work has been long and generally acknowledged. 

And as books of this kind in Englifh are rarely to be found, 

thofe who have been defirous of acquainting themfelves with this 
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‘very important branch of mathematical fcience, have laboured under 
peculiar difadvantages. The Tranflator’s motive was a laudable 
one; and an Englith edition of a book fo much efteemed as Mr. 
Hamilton's, will-be acceptable to many. As to the tranflation jitfelf, 
nothing need be added, but that it feems to have been executed with 
judgment and accuracy. 2 
lf any among ‘our mathematical Readers ftand’ in need of farther 
information re{pe€ting the nature and merits of Mr. Hamilton’s work, 
we may refer them to the particular account given of it in the 19th 
volume. of our Review, p. 400. et /eg. HOT) 
MisCELLANEOUS, A-#: 
Art. 39. The Hiftory of the ifle of Man, from the earlief 

Accounts to the prefent ‘Time ; compiled from‘the public Archivés 

of the Ifland, and other authentic Materials. By the fate 

‘Mr, Rolt, 8vo. 3s. fewed. -Nicoll. 1773." 

About thirty or forty years ago, was publithed an Hiftory of the 
Ifle of Man, by one Waldron, a Clergyman; it was inferted im a 
mifcellaneous folio, confifting of poems and traéts in profe, printed 
for the benefit of the author’s widow ; but neither thé poems, thé 
political traéts, nor the hiftory, were of any value to the public. 
Mr. Waldron’s account of the ifle of Man, however, might ferve to 
amufe and terrify old women and children, by the ftrange ftories that 
were told in it of monfters, daemons, apparitions, and other fuper- 
Mtitious trampery, the offspring of that blind and flavith fubje@ion in 
which the ignorant natives. were held by their priefts*. But the 
prefent hiftory is too dull to afford much entertainment to man, 
woman, or child ; and can be interefling only to the inhabicants of 
-the little {pot that is the fubje&t of it: whofe-natural affinity with the 
place will, in courfe, give it, in their partial eftimation, a degree of 
importance, to which readers, who are biaffed by no fuch connexion, 
will as naturally be infenfible. 

To thofe who are curious in fearching into. the hiftory of ever 
part of the Britifh dominions, however minute, the particulars whic 
are here fo drtly recorded may perhaps afford all the fatisfa&tion that 
will be expected. Here they will find a brief account of the fitu- 
ation, climate, foil, inhabitants, trade, and government of the Ifle 
of Man; with a concife hiftory of its firft poffeffors, its Kings, 
Lords, &c. &c. from the earlieit accounts, down to the late. purchafe + 
of the ifland by the Crown of Great Britain: of which tranfaétion 
Mr. Rolt has given a particular detail, including the feveral acts of 
parliament pafied on this occafion, and for fubfequent regulations, in 
the years 1764, 1767, 1768, and 1771, 





* In juftice to Mr. Waldron’s memory we mutt obferve, that he 
does not give thefe idle tales as believing them himfelf. He relates 
what was related to him, op the fpot, and he mentions it only to the 
reproach of thofe who give credit and countenance to fuch vifionary 
and vulgar nonfenfe. | 4 

+ The Duke of Athol relinguifhed the fovereignty of the ifland 
for 70,000 pounds, referving to himfelf, however, his landed pro- 
perty therein, as Lord of the Manor, &c, &c. 
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Art. 40. Granny’s Predtttion revealed to the Widow Brady, of 
- ‘Drury-Lane Theatre. By her Relafoion Mrs, Sharp-fet O’Blunder. 
_ lato. 2s. Folinghy.. 1773. oe BE ee 

A previous advertifement .‘ to the Reader,’ is fubferibed with the 
geal name, as we fuppofe, of * the Authorefs,’ viz. Eliz. de Fran- 
chetti. 
- 4Mrs.' Franchetti; or Mrs. O’Blunder, complains of the great 
wrongs and flagrant’ injuitice, which, it fhould feem, fhe has fuf- 
tained at the hands of the celebrated aftrefs who, laft winter, fo 


aprecsply entertained the public, in the character of- the Irifh Wi- 
. W A ' 


This performance is a ftrange kind of motley invective; fome 
parts of it feem intended to move the Reader’s compaffion ; while 
others appear to aim rather at exciting his rifibility, by an affectation 
of pleafantry, and farcaftic humour.—On the whole, we frankly ac- 
knowledge, that we know not what to make of this publication. 
Poffibly the mind of the unhappy Writer has been fomewhat deranged 
by. diftrefs and ill-treatment, real or imaginary; and, if fo, the is 
every way entiiled to pity. 

Art. 41. An Apology for the Conduét of Mr. Charles Macklin, 

Comedian. &vo. 1s. Axtell. 

The rubbith of the news-papers, carted off. Mr. Macklin has 
advertifed that he was not the fcavenger. 

Art. 42. The Art of playing at Skittles ; or, the Laws of Nine 

Pins. By A. Jones, Efq. 12mo. 1s. Wiikie. 1773. 

Bumper Squire Jones is, in our opinion, greatly to be preferred to 





S-E R M’' O-'N S&. 

J. Righteoufnefs the certain Foundation of national Security, Reputation, 
and Happine/s,—At Richmond, Surry, O&. 24th, 1773. By 
George Laughton, D.D. 6d. Law. 

Il. The Knowledge of national Benefits and Deliverances tranfmitted to 
the rifing Generation.—At Dr. Mayo’s Meeting-place, Nov. 5s, 
1773; for the Benefit of the Nightingale-lane Charity-fchool. By 
N. Hill. 6d. Buckland. 

iJ. At St. Mary’s, Oxford, July 6, 1773, on occafion of the Anni- 
verfary Meeting of the Governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary. By 
William Lord Bifhop of Chefter: is. Cadell. 

IV. Miniffers defcribed under the Charaders of Fathers and Prophets, 
and their Death improved.—Preached to the Minifters and Meffen- 
gers of feveral afociated Churches, at Bethefda, near Newport, in 
the County of Monmouth, June 9, 1773. By Hugh Evans, M.A. 
Publifhed at the Requeft of the Aflembly. od. Keith, &c. 





a*« The Letters from Correspondents received this Month, are to 
be noticed at the End of our Arrennix, which will be publifoed with 
the Review for January, as xfual, 











